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VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION SERVICES 



FBIBAY, AUGUST 3, 1973 

House or Representatives, 
Select Subcommittee on Education 
or the Committee on Education and LaboR} 

Washington^ D.O. 
The subcommittee met at 10 :02 a.m., pursuant to call, in room 2176, 
Eaybum House Office Building, Hon. John Brademas (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 
Present: Representatives Brademas, Hansen, and Lehman. 
Staff members present: Jack Gr. Duncan, counsel; Christine 
Orth, assistant to counsel; Gladys M. Walker, clerk; and Martin L. 
La Vo r, minority legislative associate. 
[Text of H.E. 8070 follows:] 

tH.R. 8070] 

A BILL To authorize grants for vocational rehabilitation services, and for otlier 

purposes 

Be it enacted hy the Senate and Souse of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled. That this Act, with the foUowing table 
of contents, may be cited as the "Rehabilitation Act of 1973*'. 

TABLE OF CONTENTS 

Sec. 2. Declaration of purpose. 

Sec. 3. Rehabilitation Services Administration. 

Sec. 4. Advance funding. 

Sec 5. Joint funding. 

Sec. 6. Consolidated rehabilitation plan. 

Sec. 7. Definitions. 

Sec S. Allotment percentage. 

Sec 9. Audit. 

Sec 10. Nonduplicatlon. 

TITLE I— VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION SERVICES 

Pabt a — General Provisions 

Sec. 100. Declaration of purpose : Authorization of appropriations. 
Sec 101. State plans. 

Sec. 102. Individualized written rehabilitation program. 
Sec. 103. Scope of vocational rehabilitation aervloes. 
Sec. 104. Non-Federal share for construction. 

Part B^Basic Vocational Rehabilitation Sebviceb 

Sec. 110. State aUotments. 
Sec, 111, Payments to States. 
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Part C — Innovation and Expansion Grants 
Sec. 120. Grant program. 

Sec. 121. Special study, research, and demonstration on the needs of the severely 
handicapped, 

TITLE II— SPECIAL FEDERAL RESPONSIBILITIES 

Sec. 200. Research 
Sec- 201. Training. 

Sec. 202. Grants for construction of rehabilitation facilities. 

Sec, 203. Vocational training services for handicapped individuals. 

Sec. 204. Mortgage insurance for rehabilitation facilities. 

Sec. 2a5. Annual interest grants for mortgages for rehabilitation facilities. 

Sec. 20t;. Special projects and demonstrations. 

Sec- 207. National Center for Deaf-Blind Youths and Adults. 

Sec. 208, General grant and contract requirements- 

TITLE III— ADMINISTRATION AND PROGRAJkl AND PROJECT 

EVALUATION 

Sec. 300. Administration. 

Se( . 301. IM-ogram and project evaluation. 

Sec. 'MrJi. obtaining information from Federal agencies. 

Sec. 30a. Authorization of appropriations. 

Sec. 304. Reports. 

Sec 30->. Sheltered workshop study- 

TITLE IV— OFFICE FOR THE HANDICAPPED 

Sec- 400. E^^tal^li.shm('nt of Office. 

Sec. -101. Function of Office. 

Skc. 402. Authorization of appropriations. 

TITLE V— MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec. n«H>. Effect on existing laws. 

Sec. i)01. Arehitectual and Transportation Barriers Compliance Board. 
Sec. 502. Employment under Federal contracts. 
Sec nas. Nondiscrimination under Federal grants. 

DEOLABATION OF FUBPOaS 

Sec. 2. The purpose of this Act la to provide a statutory basis for the Rehabilita- 
tion Services Administration, to establish within the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare an Office for the Handicapped, and to authorize programs 
to— 

(1) develop and implement comprehensive and continuing State plans for 
meeting the current and future needs for providing vocational rehabilitation 
services to handicapped individuals and to provide such services for the 
l)enefit of such individuals, serving first those with the most severe handi- 
caps, so that they may prepare for and engage In gainful employment ; 

(2) evaluate the lehabllitation potential of handicapped individuals; 
(8) assist in the construction and improvement of rehabilitation facilities : 
(4) develop new and innovative methods of applying the most advanced 

medical technology, scientific achievement, and psychological and social 
knowledge to solve Tehabllitation problems and develop new and Innovative 
methods of providing rehabilitation services to handicapped individuals 
through research, special projects, and demonstrations ; 

(.")) initiate and expand .servicos to pr' Mps of handicapped individuals 
fincluding those who are homebound and institutionalized) who have been 
underserved In the past ; 

(6) direct the conduct of various studies and experiments to focus on long 
neglected problem areas ; 

(7) promote and expand employment opportunities in the public and 
private sectors for handicapped Individuals and to place such Individuals 
in employment : 
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(S) provide assistance for the purpose of increasing the number of re- 
}iabilitatiuu personnel and increasiug tlieir sliills througli truiuing; and 

(9) evaluate existing approaches to architectural and transi>ortatiou liar- 
rienii confronting handicapped individuals, develop new such approaches, 
enforce statutory and regulatory standards and requirements regarding 
burrier-free construction of public facilities and study and develop solutions 
to existing housing and transportation barriers inii^eding handicapped 
individuals. 

UEHAaiLITATION SERVICES ADMl.VlSTRATIO.N 

>>KC. 3. (a) There is established in the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare a Kehabilitation Services Administration (hereinafter in this Act re- 
ferred to as the ''Administration") which shall be headed by a Commissioner 
( hereinafter in this Act referred to as the "Commissioner"). Except as specifi- 
cally provided in this Act, the Administration shall be the principal agency for 
carrying out this Act. The Secretary shall not approve any delegation of the 
functions of the Commissioner to any other officer not directly responsible to tlie 
Commissioner unless the Secretary .shall first submit a plan for .such delegation 
to the C'onf?rt»s«. Such delegation is effectivn at the end ol' the first period of 
sixty calendar days of continuous session of Congress after the dare on which 
the plan for such delegation is tran.smitted to it : Provided^ hoicever, That within 
thirty days of such transmittal, the Secretary shall consult with the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare of the Senate and the Committee on Education 
and I^bor of the House of Representatives respecting such proposed delegation. 
For the puriioses of this section, continuity of session is broken only by an ad- 
journment of Congress sine die, and the days on which either House is not in 
session because of an adjournment of more than three days to a day certain are 
excluded in the computation of the thirty-day and sixty-day periods. 

(b) The Secretary shall establish within the Rehabilitation Services Adminis- 
tmtion a Center for Technology Assessment and Application, headed by an in- 
dividual of outstanding scientific and technological achievement, which shall, in 
consultation with the National Science Foundation and the National Academy of 
Sciences, be responsible for developing and supporting, and stimulating the de- 
velupmt'iii and utilization (including production and distribution of new and 
existing devices) of, innovative methods of applying advanced medical tech- 
nology, scientific achievement, and psychological and social Isnowledge to solve 
rehabilitation problems, and for administration of the activities described in 
.section 202 (b) (2). 

ADVANCE FUNDING 

Sec. 4. (a) For the purpose of affording adequate notice of funding available 
under this Act, appropriations under this Act are authorized to be included in 
the appropriation Act for the fiscal year preceding the fiscal year for which they 
are available for obligation. 

(b) In order to effect a transition to the advance funding method of timing 
appropriation action, the authority provided by subsection (a) of this section 
shall apply notwithstanding that its initial application will result in the enact* 
ment in the same year (whether in the same appropriation Act or otherwise) of 
two separate appropriations, one for the then current fiscal year and one for the 
succeeding hscal year. 

JOINT FUNDING 

Sec. 5. Pursuant to regulations prescribed by the President, and to the extent 
consistent with the other provisions of this Act, where funds are provided for 
a single project by more than one Federal agency to an agency or organization 
assisted under this Act, the Federal agency principally involved may be desig- 
nated to act for all in administering the funds provided, and, in such cases, a 
single non- Federal share requirement may be established according to the propor- 
tion of funds advanced by each agency. When the principal agency involved 
is the Kehabilitation Services Administration, it may waive any grant or con- 
tract re<iuirenient (as defined by such regulations) under or pursuant to any 
law other than this Act, which requirement is inconsistent with the similar re* 
quirements of the administering agency under or pursuant to this Act. 

CONSOl.mATED REHABILITATION PLAN 

Sec. 6. (a) In order to secure increased flexibility to respond to the varying 
needs and local conditions witiiin the State, and in order to permit more effective 



and intorrelate<l planniii;, and operation oi it*i rehabilitation programs, the State 
may submit a consolidated rehabilitiaion plan which include? the State's plan 
under section 101(a) of this Act and its program for persons with developmental 
disabilities under the Development Disabilitic^s Services and Facilities Construc- 
tion Amendments of 1970 : Provided. That the agency administering such State's 
program u.ider si!ch Act concurs in the submission of such a consolidated re- 
habilitation plan. 

(b) Such a consolidated rehabilitation plan must comply with, and be ad- 
ministered in accordance witli, all the requirements of this Act and the Develop- 
mental Disabilities Services and Facilities Construction Amendments of 1970. If 
the Secretary finds that all such requirements are satisfied, he may approve the 
plan to serve in all resi)ects as the substitute for the separate plans which would 
otherwise be required with respect to each of the programs included therein, 
or he may advise the State to submit sei>arate plans for such programs. 

(c) Findings of noncompliance in the administration of an approved con- 
solidated rehabilitation plan, and any reductions, suspensions, or terminations of 
assistance as a result thereof, shall be carried out in accordance \vith the pro- 
cedures set forth in subsections (c) and (d) of section 301 of this Act. 

DEFIMTIOiVS 

Sec. 7. For the purposes of this Act : 

(1) The teiytf "construction" means the construction of new buildings, the 
acquisition, expansion, remodeling, alteration, and renovation of eicisting build- 
ings, and initial equipment of such buildings, and the term "cost of construction" 
includes architects' fees and acquisition of land in connection with construction 
but does not include the cost of offsite improvements. 

(2) The term "criminal act" means any crime, including an act, omission, or 
possession under the laws of the United States or a State or unit of general local 
government which poses a substantial tlireat of personal injury. notAvithstand- 
ing that by reason of age, insanity, intoxication, or otherwise the person en- 
gaging In the act, omission, or possession was legally incapable of committing a 
crime. 

(3) The term "establishment of a rehabilitation facility" menus the acqui- 
sition, expansion, remodeling, or alteration of existing buildings necessai*y to 
adapt them to rehabilitation facility purposes or to increase their effectiveness 
for such purposes (subject, however, to such limitations as the Commissionef 
may determine, in accordance with regulations he i;hall prescribe, in order to pre- 
vent impairment of the objectives of, or duplication of, other Federal laws pro- 
viding Federal assistance in the construction of such facilities), and the initial 
equipment for such buildings, and may Include the initial staflBng thereof. 

(4) The term "evaluation of rehabilitation potential" means, as appropriate 
in each case — 

(A) a preliminary diagnostic study to determine that the individual has 
a substantial handicap to employment, and that vocational rehabilitation 
services are needed ; 

(B) a diagnostic study consisting of a comprehensive evaluation of per- 
tinent medical, psychological, vocatiooal, educational, cultural, social, and 
environmental factors which bear on the individual's handicap to employ- 
ment and rehnbilitation potential including, to the degree needed, an evalu- 
ation of the individual's personality, intelligence level, educational achieve- 
ments, work experleiice, vocational aptitudes and interests, ijersonal and 
social adjustments, employment opportunities, and other pertinent data help* 
ful In determining the nature and scope of services needed ; 

(C) an appraisal of the Individual's patterns of work behavior and ability 
to acquire occupational skill, and to develop work attitudes, work habits, 
work tolerance, and social and behavior patterns suitable for succesful job 
performance. Including the utilization of work, simulated or real: to assess 
and develop the Individual's capacities to perform adequately in a work 
environment ; 

(D) any other goods or services provided for the purpose of ascertaining 
the nature of the handicap and whether It may reasonably he expected that 
the individual can benefit from vocational rehabilitation services: 

(E) referral: 

(P) the administration of these evaluation services : and 
(G) (i) the provision of vocational rehabilitation services to any Individual 
for a total period not in excess of eighteen months for the purpose of deter- 
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mining whether such indiviudal is a handicapped individual, a handicapped 
individual for whom a vocational goal is not possible or feasible (as deter- 
mined in accordance with section 102(c) ), or neither such individual; and 
ui) an assessment, at least once in every uine^ty-day period during which 
.such services are provided, of the results of the provision of such services 
to an inuAvidual ascertain whether any of the determinations descriljed in 
subclause U) uaay be made. 
(5) The term "Federal share" means 80 per centum, except that that" term 
moans DO i)er centum for the purposes of part C of title I of this Act and as 
sptM itically set forth in section 202: Provided, That with respect to payments 
pursuant to part B of title I of this Act to any State which ave not used to 
meet the costs of constructi(m of those rehabilitation facilities identified in section 
103 lb) 1 2) in such State, the Federal share shall bo the percentages determined 
in accordance with the provisions of section 202(b) (3) applicable with respect to 
that State and that, for the purpose of determining the non-Federal share with 
respect to any State, expenditures by a political sulwli vision thereof or by a local 
agtnicy shall, stibjcct to such limitations and conditions as tlie Commissioner 
shall by vej;ulation prescribe, he regarded as expenditures by such fcState. 

{\>) The term "handicapix*d individual* means any individual who I A) has a 
physical or mental disability which for such individual crnstitutes or results in 
a substiintial handicaii to employment and (B) can reasonably l)0 expected to 
benefit from vocational rehabilitation services. 

(7 ) The term "local agency" means an agency of a unit of general local govern- 
ment or of an Indian tribal organization (or combination of such units or organ- 
izations) which has an agreement with the State agency designated pursuant to 
section 101 la) (1) to conduct a vooational rehabilitation program under the 
suiX'rvision of such State agency in accordance with the State plan approved 
under section 101. Ntithing in the preceding sentence of this paragraph or in 
section 101 shall be construed to prevent the local agency from utilizing another 
local public ov nonprofit agency to provide vocational rehabilitation services : 
Provided. That such an arrangement is made part of the agreement specified in 
tills p:iragraph. 

(S) The term "nonprofit", when used v.ith respect to a rehabilitation facility, 
means a rehabilitation facility owned and operated by a corporation or asso- 
ciatirm, no part of the net earnings of which inures, or may lawfully inure, to the 
benefit of any private shareholder or individual and the income of which is exempt 
from taxation under section 501(c) 13) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 

(9) Tlie term "public safety officer" means a i)€rson serving the United States 
or a State or unit of general local government, with or without compensation, 
in any activity pertaining to — 

(A) the enforcement of the criminal laws, including highway patrol, or 
the maintenance of civil peace by the National Guard or the Armed Forces. 

(B) a correctional program, facility, or institution where the activity is 
potentially dangerous because of contact with criminal suspects, defendants, 
prisoners, probationers, or parolees. 

(C) a court having criminal or juvenile delinquent jurisdiction where the 
activity is potentially dangerous because of contact with criminal suspects, 
defendants, prisoners, probationers, or parolees, or 

(D) flrefighting, fire prevention, or emergency rescue missions. 

(10) The term "rehabilitation facility" means a facility which is operated for 
the i>rimary purpose of providing vocational rehal>ilitatlon services to handi- 
capped individuals, and which provides singly or in combination one or more 
of the following services for handicapped individuals: (A) vocational rehabili- 
tation services which shall Include, under one management, medical, psychologi- 
cal, social, and vocational services, (B) testing, fitting, or training in the use 
of prosthetic and orthotic devices, (C) prevocational conditioning or recrea- 
tional therapy, (D) physical and occupational therapy, (E) speech and hearing 
therapy. (F) ps.vcholoia^cal and social services, <G) evaluation of rehabilitation 
potenti.U. (H) personal pnd work adjustment, (I) vocational training with a 
view toward career advancement (in combination with other rehabilitation 
services;, (J) evaluation or control of specific disabilities, (K) orientation and 
mobility services to the blind, and (L») extended employment for those handi- 
capped individuals who cannot be readily absorbed in the competitive labor 
market, except that all medical and related health services must be prescribed by, 
or imder the formal supervision of, persons licensed to prescribe or supervise the 
provision of such services in the State. 
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ill) The term ''Set^retary", except when the context otherwise requires, niuaiis 
the Secretary of Health, Educiition, and Welfare. 

(12) The term ''severe handicap" means the disability which requires malti- 
ijJe services over an extended i>eriod of time aud results from amputation, iUiJid- 
ness, cancer, cerebral palsy, cystic fibrosis, deafness, heart disease, heniijplogia, 
respiratory or pulmonary dysfunction, mental retardation, meutal llluoss, multi- 
ple sclerosis, muscular dystrophy, neurological disorders (including stroke and 
epilepsy), paraplegia, <iuadriplegia and other .spinal cord conditions, renal failure, 
and any other disability specified by the Commissioner ?n regulations he shall 
prescribe. 

(13) The term * 'State'' includes the District of Columbia, the Virgin Islands, 
Puerto Rico, Guam, Americaii Samoa, and the Tnist Territory of the Pacific 
Islands, and for the x^urpose of American Samoa .tud the Trust Territory of the 
Pacihc Islands, the approprifite State agency designated as provided in section 101 
(a) (1) shall be tl;e Governor of American Samoa or tlie High Commissionor of 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, as the case may be. 

(14) The term ''vocational rehabilitation services" means services identiticd in 
section 103 which are provided to handicapped individuals under this Act. 

ALLOTMENT PEBCENTAGE 

Sko. 8. (a) (1) The allotment percentage for any State shall he 100 i>er centum 
less that percentage which bears the same ratio to 50 per centum as the per capita 
income of such State bears to the per capita income of the United States, except 
that (A) the allotment percentage shall in no case be more than 75 per centum 
or less than S'i% per centum, and (B) the allotment percentage for the District of 
Columbia, Puerto Rico, Guam, the ^Virgin Islands. American Samoa, and the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands shall be 75 per centum. 

(2) The allotment percentages shall he promulgated by the Commissioner 
between July 1 and September 30 of each even-numbered year, on the basis of 
the average of the per capita incomes of the States and of the United States for 
the three most recent consecutive years for which satisfactory data are avail- 
able from the department of Commerce. Such promulgation shall be couclusive 
for each of the two liscal years in the period beginning on the July 1 next 
succeeding such promulgation. 

(3) The term "United States'' means (but only for purposes of this subsec- 
tion) the fifty States and the District of Columbia. 

(b) The population of the several States and of the United States shail be 
determined on the basis of the most recent data available, to be furnished hy the 
Department of Commerce by October 1 of the year preceding the fisc^-l year 
for which funds are appropriated pursuant to statutory authorizations. 

AtmiT 

Skc. n. Encli recipient of a grant or contract under this Act shall keep such 
records as the Secretary may prescribe, including records which fully disclose 
the amount and disposition by such recipient of the proceeds of such grant or 
contract, the total cost of the project or undertaking in connection with which 
such grant or contract is made or funds thereunder used, the amount ot that 
portion of the cost of the project or undertaking supplied by other sources, and 
stich records as will facilitate an effective audit. The Secretary and the Comptrol- 
ler General of tlie United States, or any of their duly authorized representatives, 
shall have access for the purr)0se of audit and examination to any books, docu- 
ments, papers, and records of the recipient of any grant or contract under this 
Act which are pertinent to such grant or contract. 

NONBUPLICATION 

Sec. to. In determinlu.i; the amount of any State's Federal share of expendi- 
tures for planning, administration, and services incurred by it under a State 
plan approved in accordance with section 101 of this Act there shall be dis- 
regarded (1) any portion of such expenditures which are financed by Federal 
funds provided under any other provision of law. and (2) , the amount of any 
non-Federal funds required to be expended as a condition of receipt of .such 
Federal funds. No payment may be made from funds provided under one pro- 
vision of this Act relating to any cost with respect to which any payment is 
made under any other provisions of this Act 

o 
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TlThE I— VOCATIONAL RBHABIUTATION SERVICES 
Part A — General Froyisionb 

UECtARATlON OF PURPOSE; AUTUORlZATION OF APPBOPBIATIONS 

Sec. 100. (a) The purpose of this title is to authorize grants to assist States to 
meet the current and future needs of handicapped indiyiduals» so that such in- 
dividuals may prepare for and engage in gainful employment to the extent of 
their capabilities. 

(b) (1) For the purpose of making grants to States under part B of this title 
to assist them in meeting costs of vocational rehabilitation services provided in 
accordance with State plans under section lOl, there is authorized to be appro- 
priated ${H>0»000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30» 1974, and $690,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1975. 

(2) For the purpose of making grants under section 120, relating to grants to 
States and public and nonprofit agencies to assist them in meeting the coeta of 
projects to initiate or expand services to liandicupped individuals (especially 
thoi»e with tlie most severe handicaps) there is authorized to be appropriated 
such sums as may be necessary for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1974, and the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1975. 

STATE PUkNS 

Sec 101. la J For each fi.scal year in which a State desires to i/aitieipate in 
programs under this title, a State shall submit to the Commissioner for his ap- 
proval an annual plan for vocational rehabilitation services which shall — 

(1; (A) designate a State agency as the sole State agency to adminiater 
the plan, to to supervise its administration by a local agency, except that 
(i) where under the States law the State agency for the blind or other 
agency which provides assistance or services to the adult blind, is authorized 
to provide vocational rehabilitation services to such individuals, such agency 
may be designated as the sole State agency to administer the part of the 
plan under which vocational reliabilitation services are provided for the 
blind (or to supervise the administration of such part by a local agency) 
and a separate State agency may be designated as the sole State agency with 
respect to the rest of the State plan, and (ii) the Secretary, upon the request 
of a State, may authorize such agency to share funding and administrative 
responsibility with another agency of the State or with a local agency in 
order to permit such agencies to carry out a joint program to provide servioeB 
to handicapped individuals, and may waive compliance with respect to voca- 
tional rehabilitation services funiisheJ under such programs with the re- 
quirement of clause (4) of this subsection that the plan be in effect in all 
political subdivisions of the State; 

(B) provide that the State agency so designated to administer or paper' 
vise the administration of the State plan, or (if there are two State aoencie« 
designated under subclause (A) of this clause) to supervise or administer 
the part of the State plan that does not relate to services for the blind, shall 
be U) a State agency primarily concerned with vocational rehabilitation^ or 
vocational and other rehabilitation, of handicapped individuals, (ii) the 
State agency administering or supervising the admiuistratiou of cHiucatiou 
or vocational education in the State, or (ill) a State agency which includes 
at least two other major organizational units each of which administers one 
or more of the major public education, public health, public welfare, or labor 
programs of the State ; 

(2) provide, except in the case of agencies described in clause (1) (B) (i) — 

(A) that the State agency designated pursuant to paragraph (1) (or 
each State agency if two are so designated) shall include a vocational 
rehablUtatlon bureau, division, or other oiganlasattonal unit which (i) It 
primarily concerned with vocational rehabilitation, or vocational and 
other rehabilitation, of liandicapp(>d individuals, and is responsible for 
the vocational rehabilitation program of such State agency, (ii) baa a 
full-time director, and (iii) has a staft employed on such rehabilitation 
work of such organizational unit all or substantially all of whom are 
employed full time on such work ; and 

(B) (i) that such unit shall be located at an organizational level and 
shall have an organizational t tatus within such State agency comparable 

Q to that of other major organizational units of such agency, or (ii) in 
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the case of an agency described in clause (1) (1?) (ii), either that such 
unit shall be so located and have such status, or tliat the director of such 
unit shall be the executive oflQcer of such State agency; except that, in 
the case of a State which has designated only one State agency pursuant 
to clause (1) of this suhsection, such State may, if it so desires, assign 
responsibility for the part of the plan under which vocational rehabilita- 
tion services are provided for the blind to one organizational unit of 
such agency and assign responsibility for the rest of the plan to another 
organizational unit of such agency, with the provisions of this clause 
applying separately ta each such units ; 

(3) provide for financial participation by the Stiite, or if the State so 
elects, by the ^'tate and local agencies to meet the amount of the non-lTederal 
share ; 

(4) provide that the plan shall be in effect In all politicnl. sulidivisions, 
except that in the caf;e of nny {ictU'ity which, in the jnclirmeut the 
Commissioner, i« likely to as.-^ist in iJi-onintinj; the vocntioiial r(»lml)ilitation 
of substantially larf2;cr numbers of handicuppetl individuals or roups of 
handicapped individuals tlic Commi5;sioner may waive compliance with 
the requirement herein that the plan be in effect in all politicnl subdivisions 
of the State to the extent and for such period as may be jn'ovided in aocoiii- 
ance with regulations pi'es-cribed by liim^ but only if the n on -Fedora [ share 
of the cost of such vocational rehabilitation services is met from funds 
made available by* a lofal ajircncy (including, to the extent permitted by 
such regulations, funds contrilmtted to such agency by a private agency, 
organization, or individual) ; 

(5) (A) contain the plans, policies, and methods to be followed in carry- 
ing out the State plan and its administration and supervision, including a 
description of the method to be used to expand and improve ser\'icos to 
handicapped individuals with the most severe handicaps; and, in the event 
that vocational rehabilitation services cannot be provided to all elip;ible 
handicapped individuals who apply for such services, show (i) the order to 
be followed in selecting individuals to whom vocational reli.nijilitation serv- 
ices will be provided, and (ii) the outcomes and service goals, nud the time 
within which they may be achieved, for the rehabilitation of such individ- 
uals; which order of selection for the provision of vOQational rehabililntion 
services shall be determined on the basis of serving first those individuals 
with the most severe handicaps and shall be consistent with priorities' 
In such order of selection so determined^ and outcome and service iioals 
for serving handicapped individuals, established in regulations prescribed 
by the Commissioner, and 

(B) provide satisfactory assurances to the Commissioner that the State 
has studied aid considered a broad variety of means for providing services 

to individuals with the most severe handicaps ; 

. (6) provide for such methods of administration, other than methods relat- 
ing to the establishment and maintenance of personnel standards, as are 
found by the Commissioner to be necessary for the proper and efficient 
administration of the plan ; 

(7) contain (A) provisions relating to the establishment and maintenance 
of personnel standards, which are consistent with any State licensure laws 
and regulations, including provisions relating to the tenure, selection, ap- 
pointmentf and qualifications of personnel, and (13) provisions relating to 
the establishment and maintenance of minimum standards governing the 
facilities and personnel utilized in the provision of vocational rehabilitation 
services, but the Commissioner slxall exercise no authority with respect to 
the selection, method of selection, tenure of oflice, or compensation of any 
individual employed in accordance with such provisions ; 

(8) provide, at a minimum, for the provision of the vocational rehabilita- 
tion services specified in clauses (1) through (3) of subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 103, and the remainder of such services specified in such section after 
full consideration of eligibility for similar benefits under any other program, 
except that, in the case of the vocational rehabilitation services specified 
in clauses (4) and (5) of subsection (a) of such section, such consideration 
shall not be required where it would delay the provision of Ruch ser\'ice.s 
to any individual ; 

(9) provide that (A) an individualized written rehabilitation program 
meeting the requirements of section 102 will be developed for each handi- 

apped individual eligible for vnoatioual rehabilitation services under this 



Act, and (B) such services will be provided under the plan in accordance 
with such program, and (C) records of the cluiracteristics of each applicant 
will be kept specifying as to those individuals nvIio apply for services under 
this title and are determined iipt to be eligible therefor, the reasons for 
such determination ; 

(10) provide that the State agency will make such reports in such form, 
containing such information (including the data described in subclause (C) 
of clause (0) of this snbsectirm), periodic estimates of the population of 
handicapped individuals eligible for sf^rvices under this Act in such State, 
specifications of the number of sucJi individuals who will be served with 
funds provided under this Act and the outcomes and service goal?, to be 
achieved for such individuals in each priority category specified, in accord- 
ance with clause (5) of this subsection, and the service costs for such 
cateogry, and at such time as the Commissioner may require to carry out 
his functions under this title, and comply witli &ncli provisions as he may 
find necessary to assure the correctness and vorificatiou of such reports; 

(11) provide for entering into cooperative arrangements with, and the 
utilization of the services and facilities of, the State agencies administering 
the Staters public assistance prograins, other programs for handicapped 
individuals, veterans programs, manpower programs, and public employ- 
ment offices, and the Social Security Administration of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, the "Veterans' Administration, and 
other Federal; State, and local public agencies providing sL*rviecs related 
to the rehabilitation of handicapped individuals ; 

(12) provide satisfactory assurancos to the Conmiissioner that, in the 
provision of vocational rehabilitation services, maximum utilization shall 
be made of public or other vocational or teduiical. training facilities or 
other appropriate resources in the community ; 

(13) (A) provide that the vocational rehabilitation services provided 
under the State plan shall he available to any civil employee of the Unitod 
States disabled while in the perfonnance of his duty on tJie same terms and 
conditions as api>ly to other persons, and 

(B) provide that special consideration will be given to the rehabilita- 
tion under thi.s Act of a handicapped individual whose handiciipping con- 
dition arises from a disability sustained in the line of duty while such 
individual was performing as a public safety officer and the proximate cause 
of such disability was a criminal act, apparent crimuuil act. or ;i Iiazardous 
condition resulting directly from the officer's performance of duties in direct 
connection with the enforcement, execution, and administration of law 
or fire prevention, firefiighting, or related public safety activities ; 

(14) provide that no residence requirement will be imposed which ex- 
cludes from services under the plan anv individual wiio is present in the 
State ; 

(15) provide for continuing statewide studies of the needs of handi- 
capped individuals and how tliese needs may he most effectively met (in- 
cluding tJie State's needs for rehabilitation facilities) with a view toward 
the relative need for services to significant segments of the population of 
handicapped individuals and the need for expansion of services to those 
individuals with the most severe handicaps ; 

(16) provide for (A) periodic review and recvaluation of the status of 
handicapped individuals placed in extended employment in rehabilitation 
facilities (including workshops) to determine the feasibility their em- 
ployment or training for employment, in the competitive labor market, 
and (B) maximum efforts to place such individuals in such employment 
or training wiienever it is determined to he feasible ; 

(A) the Federal share of the cost of construction thereof for a fiscal 
year will not exceed an amoxint equal to 10 per centum of the State's 
allotment for such year, 

(B) the provisions of section 208 shall be applicable to such con- 
struction and such provisions shall be deemed to apply to such con- 
struction ; and 

(C) there shall be compliance with regulations the Commissioner 
shall prescribe designed to assure that no State will reduce its efforts 
in providing other vocational rehabilitation services (other than for 
the establishment of rehabilitation facilities) because its Plan includes 
such provisions for construction ; 

o 
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fl8) provide .satisfactory assurance to the Commissioner that th^ State 
aj?enc.v designated pursuant to clnTir=ie (1) (or eacii State agency if two are 
so designated) and any sole local agency administering the phin in a politi- 
cal subdivision of the State will take into account, in connection with mat- 
ters of general policy arising in the administration of the plan, the views of 
individuals and groui^s thereof who are recipients of vo'?ational rehabilita- 
tion services (or, in appropriate eases, their parents or guardians), working 
in the field of vocational reliabilitation, and providers of vocational rehabi- 
tation services ; and 

(19) provide satisfactory assurances to the Commissioner that the con- 
tinning stud'es required under clause (15) of this subsection, as well as an 
annual evaluation of the effectixeness of the program in meeting the goals 
and priorities set fortli in the plan, will form the basis for the submission, 
from time to time as the Commissioner may require, of appropriate amend- 
ments to the plan. 

((h) The Conimissioner shall approve any plan which he finds fulfills the 
conditions specified in subsection (a) of this section, and he shall disapprove 
any plan which does not fulrill such conditions. Prior to such disapproval, the 
Commissioner shall notify a State of " his intention to disapprove its plan, and he 
shall afford such State reasonable notice and opportunity for hearing, 

(c) Whenever the Commissioner, after reasonable notice and opportunity for 
liearing to the State aj^eucy administering or supervising the administration of 
the State plan approved under this section, finds that — 

(1) the plan has been .so changed that it no longer complies with the re- 
qnirements of subsection (a) of this section ; or 

(2) in the administration of the plan there is a failure to comply stib' 
sfantially with any sucli provisions, 

the Commissioner shall notify such State agency that no further payments will 
be made to the State under this title (or, in his discretion, that such further pay- 
ments will be reduced, in accordance with regulations the Commissioner shall 
prescribe, or that further imyuients will not be made to the State only for the 
projects under the parts of the State Plan alTected by such failure), until he 
is satisfied there is no longer any such failure. Until he is so satisfied, tlie Com- 
niissifluer shall make no further payments to such State uncler this title (or shall 
limit i)ayraents to projects under those parts of the State plan in which there 
is no such failure). 

(d) If any P'-iite is dissatisfied with the Commissioner's action under subsection 
(b) or (c) of this section, such State may appeal to the United States district 
court for the district where the capital of such State is located and judicial 
review of such action shall be on the record in accordance witli the provisions of 
chapter 7 of title 5, United States Code. 



IXniVIDUALIZED WRITTEN UEHA-BILITATION PROGRATiC 

Sec. 102. (a) The Commissioner shall insure that the individualized written 
rehabilitation program reouired by section 101(a) (9) in the case of each handi- 
capped individual is developed jointly by the vocational rehabilitation counselor 
or coordinator and the handicapped individual (or, in appropriate cases, his 
parents' or guardians), and that such program meets the requirements set forth 
in subrection (b) of this section. Such written program shall set forth the terms 
and conditions under which goods and services will be provided to the individual. 

(b) Bach individualized written rehabilitation program shall be reviewed on 
an annual basis at which time each such individual (or, in appr'jpriate cases, 
his parents or guardians) will be afforded an opportunity to review such pro- 
gram and reconsider its terms. Such program shall include, but not be limited 
to (1) a statement of long-i*ange rehabilitation goals for the individual and 
interjuediate rehabilitation objectives related to the attainment of such goals, 

(2) a statement of the specific vocational rehabilitation services to be provided. 

(3) the projected date for the initiation and the anticipated duration of each 
such service, and (4) objective criteria and an evaluation procedure and sched- 
ule for determining whether such objectives and goals are being achieved. 

(c) The Connnissioner shall also insure that (1) in developing and carrying 
out the individualized written rehabilitation program required by section 101 in 
the case of each handicapped individual primary emplmsis is placed upon the 
determination and achievement of a vocational goal for such individual, (2) a 
decision that such an individual is not capable of achieving such a goal, and thus 
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not eligible for vocational rehabilitation services provided with assistance under 
this part, is made only in full consultation with such individual (or, in appro- 
priate cases, his parents or guardians), and only upon the certification, as an 
-air.endment to such written program, that the evaluation of rehabilitation poten- 
tial has demonstrated beyond any reasonable doubt that such individual is not 
thm capable of achieving such a goal, and (3) any such decision shall be re- 
viewed at least annually in accordance with the procedure and criteria estab- 
lished in this section. 

SCOPE OP VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION SERVICES 

Sec. 303. (a) Vocational rehabilitation services provided under this Act are 
any goods or services necessary to render a handicapped individual employable, 
including, but not limited to, the following : 

(1) evaluation of rehabilitation potential, including diagnostic and re- 
lated services, incidental to the determination of eligibility for, and the 
nature and scope of, services to be provided, including, where appropriate, 
examination by a physician skilled in the diagnosis and treatment of emo- 
tional disorders, or by a licensed psychologist in accordance with State laws 
and regulations, or both ; 

(2) counseling, guidance, referral, and placement services for handicapped 
individuals, including follow-up, follow-along, and otiier postemployment 
services nocessaiT to assist such individuals to maintain their employment 
and services designed to help handicapped individual^ secure needed services 
from other agencies, where such services are not availal ie under this Act ; 

(3) vocational and other training services for handicapped indivi<luals, 
which shall include personal and vocational adjustment, books, and other 
training materials, and services to the families of such individuals as are 
necossiary to the adjustment or rehabilitation of such individuals : Provided* 
That no training senices in institutions of higher education shall be paid 
for with funds under this title of this Act unless maximum efforts have been 
made. to secure grant assistance, in whole or in part, from other sources to 
i;ay for such ti'jiining: 

(4) physical and mental restoration services, including, but not limited to, 
(A) corrective surgery or therapeutic treatment necessary to correct or sub- 
stantially modify a physical or mental condition which is stable or slowly 
progressive and constitutes a substantial handicap to employment, but is of 
such nature that such correction or modification may reasonably he expected 
to eliminate or substantially reduce the handicap within a reasonable length 
of time, (B) necessary hospitalization in connection with surgery or treat- 
ment, (C) prosthetic and orthotic devices, (D) eyeglasses and visual services 
as prescribed by a physician skilled in the diseases of the eye or by an optom* 
etrist, whichever the individual may select, (E) special services (including 
transplantation and dialysis), artificial kidneys, and supplies necessary for 
the treatment of individuals suffering from end-stage renal disease, and 
(F) diagnosis and treatment for mental and emotional disorders by a physi- 
cian or licensed psychologist in accordance with State licensure laws ; 

(5) maintenance, not exceeding the estimated cost of subsistence, during 
rehabilitation ; 

(6) interpreter services for the deaf, and reader services for those individ- 
uals determined to be blind after an examination by a physician sldlled in 
the diseases of the eye or by an optometrist, whichever the individual may 
select ; 

(7) recruitment and training services for handicapped individuals to pro- 
vide them with new employment opportunities in the fields of rehabilitation, 
health, welfare, public safety, and law enforcement, and other appropriate 
service employment ; 

(8) rehabilitation teaching services and orientation and mobility services 
for the blind ; 

(9) occupational licenses, tools, equipment, and initial stocks and supplies ; 

(10) transportation in connection with the rendering of any vncational 
rehabilitation mrvice ; and 

(11) telecommunications, sensory, and other technological aids and 
devices. 

(b) Vocational rehabilitation services, when provided for the benefit of groups 
of individualsi, may also include the following : 
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(1) in the case of any type of small business operated by individuals with 
the most severe handicaps the operation of which can be improved by man- 
agement services and supervision provided by the State agency, the pm vis ion 
of such services and supervision, alone or together with the acquisition by 
the State agency of vending facilities or other equipment and initial stocks 
and supplies; and 

(2) the construction or establishment of public or nonprofit rehabilitation 
facilities and the provision of other f acilitios and ^er vices which promise to 
contribute sul)stiiiitially to the rehabilitation of a group of individuals but 
which are not related directly to the Individualized written rchabihtatiou 

' program of any one handic/tpped individuals. 

NON-FEDERAL SHABE FOB CONSTRUCTIOX 

Sec. 104. For the ptirpm***' of determining the amount of payments to States for 
carrying out part B of this rltle, the uon-Federal share, .subject to sucli limitations 
and conditions Jis may be Jirescribed in regulations by the Commissioner, shall 
include contributions of funds made by any private agency, organization, or indi- 
vidual to a State or local agency to assist in meeting the cost of construction or 
establishment of a public or nonprofit rehabilitiition facility, whicli would be 
regarded as State or local funds except for tlie condition, imposed by the con- 
tributor, limiting use of such funds to construction or establishment of i-ucli 
facility. 

Pat^t B — Bastc Vocational Kejiabilitation Services 
statu allotments 

Sec. 110. (a) For eacli fiscal year, each State shall be entitled to an allotment 
of an amount bearing the same ratio to the amount authorized to be appropriated 
under subsection (b)(1) of section 100 for allotment vi'nder this section a.s the 
product of (1) tlie population of the State and (2) the square of its allotment 
i^erceutnge bears to the sum of the corresi)onding products for all tlie States. 
Tlie aJlotment to any State (other tlian Gtiam. Aiuerican Samon. th(^ Vimin 
Islands, and the Trust Territory of the Pacilic Islands) under the first sentence 
of this subsection for any fiscal year which is less than one-quarter of 1 per 
centum of tlie amount appropriated under section 100(b)(1), or .$2,000,000, 
whichever is greater, si mil be increased to tliat amount, the total of the increases 
thereby required being derived by proportionately reducing the allotment^ to 
each of the remaining such States undep: the first sentei:ce of this subsection, but 
with sneh adjiLStments as muy be necessary to prevent ihe allotment of any «nch 
remaining States from being thereby reduced to less than that amount. 

(b) If the allotment to a State under sub.section (a) for n fi.scal year is le.s.s 
than the total payments such State received under section 2 of the Vocational 
Rehabilita'tion Act for the figscal year ending June 30, 1973, such State shall be 
entitled to an additional amount equal to the difference between such allotment 
under subsection (a) and the amount so received by It. Payments attributable to 
the additional allotment to a State under this subsection shall be made from 
appropriations made to carry out this subsection, and such appropriations, are 
hereby authorised. 

(c) Whenever tlie Commi.ssioner deteranlnes that any amount of an allotment 
to a State under subsection (a) for any fiscal year will not be utiUzed by such 
State in carrying out the purposes of this title, he shall make such amount avail- 
able for carrying out the purposes of this title to one or more other States to the 
extent lie deternnne« sucli otiier State will be able to use such additional amount 
during such year for carrying out such purposes. Any amount made available to 
a State for any fiscal year pursuant to the preceding sentence shall, for the pur- 
poses of this part, be regarded as an increase of such State's allotment (as deter- 
mined under tiie preceding provisions of this section) for such year, 

PAV^fENTS TO STATRS 

Skc. 111. (a) From each State's allotment under this part for any fiscal year 
(including any additional aUotnient to it under subsection (b) ), the Commissioner 
shall pay to .such State an amount equal to the Federal share of the cost of 
vocational rehabilitatioji services under the plan for such State approved under 
section 101, including expenditures for the administration of the State plan, 
except that the total of such payments to such State for such fiscal year may 
O lot exceed its allotment under subsection (a) (and its additional allotment 
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under subsection (b), if any) of section 110 for «ucli year and such puyiuents 
shall not be made in an amonnt which would result in a viola tio!i of tlie pro- 
visions of the State plan required by clause (17) of section 101(a), and except 
that the amonnt otherwise payable to such State for such year under thih- *^ection 
shall be reduced by the amount (if any) by wliich exi>euditnres from non- 
Federal sources during such year under this titlo are less t.biin (expenditures 
under the State plan for the fiscal year ending June '60, 11)72, under the Voca- 
tional Rehahilitatioii Act. 

(b) The method of computing and paying amounts pursuant to subsection (a) 
shall be as follows : 

(1) The Commissioner shall, prior to the l}eginL.'.r«ff of each calendar quarter 
or other i)erit;J prescribed by him. estinia-te the amount to be paid to each State 
under tne provisions of such subsection for such period, such estimate to be 
based on such records of the State and information furnished by it, and such 
other investigation, as the Commissioner may find necessary. 

(2) The Commissioner shall i>ay, from the allotment available therefor, the 
amount so estimated by him for such period, reduced or Increased, as the case 
may be, by any sum (not previously adjusted under this paragraph) hy which 
he finds that his estimate of the amount to be imid the State for any prior i>erio(l 
under such .subsection was greater or less than the amonnt which should have 
been paid to the State for such prior period under such subsection. Such payi.:ent 
shall be made prior to audit or settlement hy thj General Accounting Office, .shall 
be made through the disbursing facilities of the Treasury Dei^artment, and shall 
be made in such installments as the Commissioner may determine. 

Part 0 — Innovation and Expansion Grants 

GRANT program 

Skc. 120. (a)(1) From the sums available pursuant to section 100(b)(2) of 
any fiscal year for grants to States to assist them in meeting the costs described 
in subsection (b), each Stato shall be entitled to an allotment of an amount 
bearing the same ratio to such sums as the population of the State bears to the 
population of all the States. The allotment to any State under the preceding 
sentence for any fiscal year which is less than $50,000 (or such other amount as 
may be specified as a minimum allotment in the Act appropriating such sums 
for such year) shall be increased to that amouni, and for Ihe fiscal year endinJf 
June 30, 1974, no State shall receive less than th > amount necessary to cover up 
to 00 per centum of the cost of continuing projects assisted under .section 4(a) 
(2) (A) of the Vocational Rehabilitation Act, except that no such project may 
receive financial assistance under both the Vocational Rehabilitation Act and 
this Act for a total i)ertod of time in excess of three years. The total of the 
increase required hy the preceding sentence shall be derived by proi>ortionatel.v 
reducing the allotments to each of the remaining States under the first sentence 
of this section, but with such adjustments as nmy be nece.s.s;iry to prevent the 
allotment of any such remaining States from thereby being reduced to less than 
$50,000. 

i'l) Whenever the Commissioner determines that any amount of an allotment 
to a State for any fiscal year will not be utilized by such State in carrying out 
the i)urposps of this section, he shall make such amount available for carryintjc 
out the purposes of this section to one or more other States which he determines 
will he able to use additional amounts during such year for carrying out such 
purposes. Any amonnt made available to a State for any fiscal year pursuant 
to the preceding sentence shall, for purposes of this part, be regarded as an 
increase of such State's allotment (as determined under the preceding provisions 
of this section) for such year. 

(b) (3) From each State's allotment under this section for any fiscal year, the 
Conunissioner shall pay to such State or, at the option of the State agency 
designated pursuant to section 101(a) (1). to a public or nonprofit organization 
or ay:ency, a portion of the cost of planning, preparing for, and initiating special 
programs under the State plan approved pursuant to section 101 to expand 
vocational rehabilitation services, including programs to initiate or expand such 
services to individuals with the most severe handlcai>s, or of special programs 
under such State plan to initiate or expand services to classes of handicapped 
individuals who have unusual and difficult problems in connection witli their 
rehabilitation, particularly handicapped individuals who are poor, and respon- 
sibility for whose treatment, education, and rehabilitation is shared by the State 
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agency designated in section 101 with other agencies, The Commissioner may 
require that any portion of a State's allotment nnder this «ecMon. bnt not more 
than 50 per centum of such allotment, may be expended in connection with only 
such projects as have first been approved hy the Commissioner. Any gnint of 
funds under this section which will be used for direct services to handicapixnl 
individuals of for establishing or maintaining facilities which will render direct 
services to snch individuals must have the prior approval of the appropriate State 
agency designated pursuant to section 103. 

(2) Payments under this section with respect to any project may he made 
for a period of not to exceed three year.s beginning with the conunencenient of 
the project as .ai)proved. and sums appropriated for grants nnder this section 
shall reniaihliva liable for such grants through the fiscal year ending June '^0, 
1!)70. Payments with res])ect to any project may not exceed MO i>er oenJnin of tin* 
cost of snch project. The non-Federal share of the cost of a project may he in 
cash or in kind and may include funds spent for project pur)>oses by a coopernl.ing 
public or nonproHt agency provided that it is not inchided as a cost in any other 
federally finnnced program. 

{"i) Payments nnder this section may be made in advance or by way of reim- 
hnrsement for services perfornie<l and purchases made, as niay he determined 
by the Connnissioner. and .shall be made on such conditions as the Commissioner 
finds necessary to carry out the purix)sesof this section. 

SPECIAL STUDY, RESEARCH, AND DEirONSTRATION ON THE NEEDS Of-" THE SKVIiOiELY 

HANDICAPPED 

Sec. 121. (a) The Commissioner shall conduct a comprehensive study, includ- 
ing research and demonstration project.s of the feasibility of methods designed 
(1) to prepare individuals \Vith the most severe handicap.^ for entry into pro- 
grams under this Act who would not otlierwise be e]igi!)le to enter such programs 
due to the severity of tlieir handicap, and (2.1 to a.sslst individuals with tlie most 
severe liaiidicaps who, due to the severity of their handicaps or other factors 
such as their age, cannot reasonably be expected to be rehabilitated for employ- 
ment, but for whom a progrsim of rehabilitation could improve his ability to live 
independently or function normally within his family and community. Such study 
shall encompass the extent to which other programs administered by the Com- 
missioner do or might contribute to the objectives set forth in clauses (1) and (2) 
of the preceding sentence and methods by which all snr.'h programs can he coordi- 
nated at Federal, State, and local levels with those earned out under tliis Act 
xo the end that individuals with the most severe handicaps are assured of receiv- 
ing the kinds of assistanc^B necessary for them to achieve sucli objectives. 

<h) The Commissioner ?liall report the findings of the study, research, and 
demonstrations directed hy subsection (a) of this section to the Congre.<?s and to 
the president together with such recommendations for legislative or other action 
as he may find desirable, not later than June 30, 1075. 



Skc. 200. (a) The Commissioner is authorized to make grants to and contracts 
with States and public or nonprofit agencies and organizations, including institu- 
tions of hirher e^! neat ion, to ijay part of the cost of projects for the purpose of 
phnining and coinlucting research, demonstrations!, and related activiUes which 
bear directl.Y on the development of methods, procedures, and devices to assist in 
the provision of vocational rehabilitation services to li audi capped individiials, 
especially those with the most s'.were handienps, under this Act. Such projects 
may include medical and other scientific, technicah methodological, and other in- 
vestigations into the nature of disability, methods of anal vising it, and n-^storative 
techniques; studies and analyses of industrial, vocational* social, psychological, 
economic, and other factors affecting rehabilitation of handicappe<l individuals: 
special problems of liomehonnd and institutionalised individmils ; studies and 
analyses of arcliitectnral and engineering design adapted lo meet the special needs 
of handicapped individuals; and related activities which hold proini,se of in- 
creasing knowledge and improving methods in the rehabilitation of handicapped 
iiidividnals and individuals with the most severe handicaps. 

(b) In addition to carrying out projects under f;u!)section (a) of this section, 
the Commissioner is authoriml to make grants to pay part or all '^f the cost of 
the following specialized research activities : 
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(1) Estahlisliiiieiit and support of Relinlnlitntion Researcli and Training 
Centers to ho opv nited in collaboration with institutions of higher education for 
the purpose of j)rovidinp: cof)rdinate4l and advanced programs of research in 
rehnitilitation ami trnining of rehahilifation research personnel, including, but 
not limited to, graduate training. (Irants may include funds for ser\'ices renderetl 
liy Ruoh i\ center to handicapped individuals in connection with such research and 
training' nctivities. 

( 2 ) Estnhlishnient and support of Uehahilitation Engineering Research Centers 
to (A) develop innovative methods of applying advanced medical technology, 
scientilic achievement, and psychological and social knowledge to solve reliaoilita- 
tion problems through planning and conducting research, including cooperative 
researcli with public or private agencies and organisations, designed to produce 
n<*w s<rientiJie knowledge, equipment, and devices suitable for solving problems in 
the rehabilitation of handicapped individuals ami for reducing euviroiimental 
barriers, and to (H) cooperate with the Office for the Handicapped and State 
agencies designed pursuant to section 101 in developing systems of information 
exchange and coordination to promote the prompt utilization of engineering and 
other scientific re.search to assi.st in .solving problems in the rehabilitation of liandi- 
capiKHl individuals ; 

{li) Conduct of a program for spinal cord injury research, to include support 
of spinal cord injuries projects and demonstrations <'stablislietl pursuant to sec- 
tion 303(b), which will (A) insure dissemination of research findings among all 
such centers, (H) provide encouragement and support for initiatives and new ap- 
proaches by individual and institutional investigators, ami iC) establish and 
maintain close working relationships witji other governmental and voluntary 
institutions and organi7,ations engaged in similar efforts, in order to unify and 
coordinate scientific efforts encourage joint planning, and promote the inter- 
change of dati ami reports among spinal cord injury investigators. 

(4) Conduct a program for end-stage renal disease research, to include support 
of projects and demonstrations for providing special services (including trans- 
plantation and dialysis), artificial kidneys, and supplies necessary for the re- 
habilitati<m of individuals snfTering from such di.»;e;ise and whh'li will (X) insure 
disseminafion of re.search findings. (B) provide encourngement and supimrt for 
initiatives and new approaches by individual and institutional investigators, and 
(C) establish and maintain dos-e working relationships with other governmental 
and voluntary institutions and organizations engaged in similar efforts, in order to 
unify and coordinate .scientific efforts, encourage joint planning, and promote the 
interchange of data and reports among investigators in the field of end-stage renal 
disease. No person shall be selected to participate in sucli program who is eligible 
for services for such disease imder any other provision of law. 

(5) Conduct of a program for international rehabilitation research, demon- 
stration, and training for the purf>ose of developing new knowledge and methods 
in the reiiabilitatlon of han<licapp<*rt individnnls in t\\f^ Ttii^ed St^ntos. <*ooi>oriif,- 
ing with and assisting In developing and sharing information found nsefnl in 
other nations in the rehabilitation of handicapped individuals, and inviting a 
program to exchange expeits and technical assistance in the field of rehabilita- 
tion of handicapped individuals with other nations as a means of increasing 
the h'vels of .skill of relialnlitation personnel. 

((') There are authorized to be appropriated such sums as may be neces-sary 
to carry out this section for the fiscal yenrs ending June 30, 1!)74. and June 30. 
107i». The provisions of section 208 shall apply to assistance provided under this 
Section, unless the context indicates to the contrary. 

TRAINING 

Sep. 201. (a ) The Commissioner is authorized to make grants to and contracts 
with States and public or nonprofit agencies and organizations, inWuding in- 
stitutions of higher educati(m. to pay part of the cost of projwts for training, 
traineeships. and related activities designed to assist in increa.siijg the n«nilH*r.s 
of personnel trained in providing voi-ational rehabiUtatbm services to handi- 
capped individuals and in performing other functions neces.sary to the develop- 
ment of .<ucli s-er vices. 

(b) In nmking such grants or contracts, funds nmde available for any year 
will be utilized to provide a balanced program of assistance to meet the medi- 
cal. Vficational. and oMier personnel tnlning needs of both public and privjitj^ 
reh'>bl'itat!(m programs and ins{ifnM(ms. to include projects in rehabilitation 
^ medicine, rehabilitation nursing, reliabi itation counselling, rehablitation social 
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work, rehnbilitation psychology, physical therapy, occupational therapy, spppch 
pathology and audiology, workshop and facility administration, pro.^thetics 
and orthotics, specialized personnel in services to the blind and the deaf, re- 
oroation for ill and handicapped individuals, and other fields contrilniting to the 
rehabilitation of handicapped individuals, inclndinpr honiohonnd and iiistitntion- 
alizpd individuals and handicar^ed individuals with liinite<l Eiiglish-.'^pojiking 
a!)ili ty. Xo grant shall be made under this section for fnrnishinpr to an individ- 
ual any one course of study extending for a period in <'Xcps.s of four yanTn. 

(c) There arc authorized to be appropriated jsueh sinns ;i.s ni.Ty lie necessary to 
carry out this section for the fiscal years ending Jime 30, 1974, and .Tune 30. li)75. 

GRANTS FOB CONSTRUCTION OP REHABILITATION i^ACILITIES 

Sf.c> 202. (a) For the purpose of making grants and rontrarts under this sec- 
tion for construction of rehabilitation fapiliti<»s. initial st.'iffing. nnd planning 
a.ssistance, there is authorized to he appropriated such sums sis may he iiec<\*;- 
sary for the fiscal years ending .Tune 30, 1!)74. and .Tune 30. 107.1. Amounts so 
appropriated shall remain available for expenditure with respect to construc- 
tion projects fimded or initial staffing grants made under this section prior to 
July 1. 1077. 

(b) (1) The Commis.sioner is authorized to make grants to assist in meeting 
the co.sts of construction of public or nonprofit rehabilitation facilities. Such 
grants may be made to States and ptiblic or nonprofit organizations and agencies 
for projects for which applications are approved by the Commissioner under 
this section. 

(2) To be approved, an application for a grant for a construction project under 
lhi.s .section must conform to the provisions of .section 20S. 

(3) The amount of a grant under this section with respect to any con.stnic- 
tion project in any State shall be equal to the same percentage of the ro.st of such 
project as the Federal share which is applicable in the ca.se of rehabilitation 
facilities (as defined in section 045 (g) of the Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 
201ii (a) ). in such State, except that if the Federal share with respect to rehabili- 
ration facilities in such State is determined pursuant to subparagraph 0)) (2) of 
section 645 of such Act (42 U.S.C. 201ofb)(2)). the percentage of the cost for 
purposes of thi.s section shall be determined ,.lp vaecordanco with regulations 
prescribed by the Commissioner designed to achieve ns nearly as practicable 
results comparable to the residts obtained under such subparagraph. 

(c) The Commissioner is also authorized to make grants to asj^ist in the initial 
staffing of any public or nonprofit rehabilitation /facility constructed after the 
date of enactment of this section (whether or not ^. such construction was financed 
with the aid of a grant under this section) b.Vcovering part of the cost ("deter- 
mined in accordance with regulations the Commissioner shall prescrihoA of com- 
pensation of professional or technical personnel of such facility during th.« period 
beginning with the commencement of the operation of su<'h facility and ending 
with the close of four years and three months after the n)onth in which such 
operation commenced. Siich grants with respect to any facility may not exceed 
75 per centum of such costs for the periofi ending with the cIo.se of the fifteenth 
month following the month in which such operation con\nienced. 00 per centum 
of such costs for the first year thereafter, 45 per centiuu of such costs for the 
.sec»ond year thereafter, and 30 per centum of such costs for the third vear 
thereafter 

(d) The Conimis.sioner is also authorized to make grants upon application 
approved by the State agency designated under section 101 to administer the 
State plan, to public or nonprofit agencies, in.stitutions. or organizations to a.ssist 
them in meeting the cost of planning rehabilitation facilities and the servicers to 
be provided by such facilities. 

VOCATIONAL TRAINING SERVICES FOR II ANl)ICAl»Pf:n iXniVini-ALS 

SKr. 20.S. (a) For the purpose of making grants and contracts under this 
section, tliere is authorized to he appropriated .such stuns as mav he necessary 
tor the fiscal years ending .Time 30. 1074, and June .30. lf)75 . 

(b) (1 1 The Commissioner is authorized to make grants to States and public 
or nonprofit organizations and agencie.s to pay up to 00 per centum of the cost 
of pwjects for providing vocational training services to handicapped individuals, 
esr>ecinllv those with the most severe handicap.s in public or nonprofit rehabilita- 
tion facilities. 
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(2) (A) Vocational training senices for puriwses of this suhsection shall in- 
clude training with u view toward career adviiiicemeiit ; truiinug in occnpntioiiJil 
skills; related services, including work evaluation, work testing, pro>ision of oc- 
cujmtional tools and equipment required by the individual to engage in ,sncli 
training, and job tryoutJS; and payment of weekly allowances to iuUividnals re- 
ceiving such training and related services. 

(B) Such allowances may not be paid to any individual for any lieriod in ox- 
cess of two years, and such allowances for any week shall not exmnl $S0 plus 
$10 for each of the individual's dependents; or $70, whichever is less. In deter- 
niiuing the amount of such allowances for any individual consideration shall be 
given to the individual's need for such an allowance, including any exi>onses rea- 
sonably attributable to receipt of training services, the extent to which such an 
allowance will help assure entry into and satisfactory completion of training, 
and such other factors, specified by the Commissioner, as will promote such iii- 
dividuars capacity to engage in gainful and suitable employment. 

The Coniuiissionei- may make a grant for a project pursuant to this sub- 
section only on his determination that (A) the purpose of such project is to pre- 
pare haiidicapi>ed individuals, especially those with the most severe handicai)s, 
for gainful and suitable employment; (B) the individuals to receive training 
service.s under such project will include only those who have been determined to 
be suitable for and in need of such training services by the State agency or 
agencies designated as provided in section 101(a)(1) of the State in ■which the 
rehabilitation facility is located; (G) the full range of training services will be 
made available to eacirsuch individual, to the extent of his need for such serv- 
ices; and (D) the project, including the participating rehabilitation facility and 
the training services provided, meet such other requirements as he may prescribe 
in regulations for carrying out the purposes of this subsection. 

(c) (1) The Coiuniissioiier is authorized to make grants to public or nonprofit 
rehabilitation facilities, or to an organization or combination of sucli facilities-, 
to pay the Federal share of the cost of projects to analyze, improve, and increase 
their professional services to handicapped individuals, their managenient effec- 
tiveness, or any other part of their operations affecting their capacity to provi<le 
emi>loyment and services for snch individuals. 

(2) No i)art of any grant made pursuant to this subsection may be used to 
pay costs of acquiring, constructing, expanding, remodeling, or altering any 
building. 

MOKTOAGE INSURANCE FOR BEHABILITATION FACIUTIES 

Skc. 204. (a) It is the puri>ose of this section to assist and encourage the pro- 
visicm of urgently needed facilities for programs for handicapped individuals. 

(b) For the puriwse of this section tlie tenns "mortgage", "mortgagor", 
''mortgagee", ' maturity date", and "State " shall have the meaning!* respectively 
set forth in section 207 of the National Housing Act. 

(c) The Commissioner, in consultation with the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development, and subject to the provisions of section 313, is authorized 
to insure up to 100 i>er centum of any mortgage (including advances on such 
mortgage during oon.strnction) in accordance with the provisions of this section 
ujion such term*; and conditions as he may prescribe and make commitments for 
insurance of .such mortgage prior to the date of its execution or disbursement 
thereon, except that no mortgage of any public agency shall be insured under 
till*; section if the interest from such mortgage is exempt from Federal taxation. 

(d) In order to carry out the purpose of this section, the Couimissioner is au- 
thoriz<Hl to insure any mortgage which covers construction of a public or non- 
profit rehabilitaticm facility, including equipment to be used in its operation, sub- 
ject to the following conditions : 

(1) The mortgage shall be executed by a mortgagor, approved by the 
Commissioner, who demonstrates ability successfully to operate one or more 
l)rograms for handicapped individuals. The Secretary may in his discretion 
rwiuire any such mortgagor to be regulated or restricted as to minimum 
charges and methods of flnancing, and, in addition thereto, if the mortgagor 
is a corporate entity, as to capital structure and rate of return. As an aid 
to the regulation or restriction of any mortgagor with respect to any of the 
foregoing mattsrs, the Commissioner may make snch contracts with and 
acquire for not to exceed $100 such stock of interest in such mortgagor as 
he may deem necessary. Any stock or interest so purchased shall be paid for 
out of the Rehabilitation Facilities Insurance Fund (established by suhsec- 
Q tion (h) of this section), and shall be redeemed by the mortgagor at par 
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vpon tlie tominatiou of all obligation."^ of the Coiiimi^sioiier untkT tlio in- 
ifuraiice. 

(2) Tlie mortgage .sliall involve a iirincSpnl ohligation in an amount not to 
exceed 00 per centnin of tlie estiin.-ited replaroniCMit cost of the pn)i)erty or 
projeet, ini'luding equipment to be nsed in the oi)enition of the i-elifthilita- 
tion facility, when the proposed iniprovenicuts are completed and tho ('(jnip- 
nient is installed, but not iuclndLng any cost covered by gi-nntss in aid midur 
this Act or any other Federal Act. 

(3) The mortgage shall — 

(A) provide for complete amortization by periodic payments within 
such term as the Commissioner shall prescribe, and 

bear interest (exclnsive of premium cliarges for insnrance and 
service charges, if any) at not to exceed .such jwr c<»ntnm iK*r annnni on 
the principal obligation ontsranding at any time as the Connnissioner 
finds nwessary to meet the mortgage onarket. 

(e) The Commissioner .shall fix and collect preniinm charges ttv the insii ranee 
of mortgages under this section which shall be payable aniinally in adviiiu e by the 
mortgagee, eit3ier in cash or in dehentnres of the Kehabllitntion Kacilituss insur- 
ance I'^nid (established by snbsection (h) of this seetion) issued at par plus ac- 
crm»d interest. In tlie ease of any mortgage such charge shall bo nnt less than an 
nnionnt equivalent to one-fonrtli of 1 per ceiitiini per annum nor more than an 
amount eriuivalent to 1 j)er centum per an nam of the amount of the principal obli- 
gation of tlio mortgage outstanding at any one time, without taking into acenniit 
(leliiKinent paynients or prepayments. In addition to the prouiium charge herein 
provided for, the Commissioner is authorized to charge and collect sncli amounts 
as he may deem reasonable for the appraisal of a iJrojjerty or i)roject during con- 
stniction : but such charges for appraisal and inspection shall not aggregate nnu'e 
than 1 per centum of the original principal face amount of the mortgage. 

(f) The Commissioner may consent to the relefise of a part or part.s of the 
mortgaged proi)erty or project from the lien of any mortgage insured under this 
section upon such terms and conditions as he shall by regulation prescribe. 

(g) (1) Tlie Commissioner shall liave tlie same functions, powers, and duties 
(insofar as applicable) with respect to the insnruTice of mortgages under Mi is 
section as the Secretary of Housing and Urban Developnient lias with resi)ect: 
to the insurance of mortgages under title TI of the National Housing Act. Tho 
0(unmis>?ioner may, pursuant to a formal delegation agreement containing regu- 
lations proscribed by liim. delegate to the Secretary of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment authority to adniinistcr this section and section 301 of tliis Act in accord- 
ance with such delegurn)n agreement. 

(2) Tlie provision?!; of subsections (e), (g), (h), (i), (j), (k), (1), and (n) 
of section 207 of the National Housing Act shall apply to mortgages insured under 
this s(»ction ; except that, for the pnrpo.<?es of tlieir application with respect to such 
mortgages, all references in such provisions to the General Insurance Fund .shall 
))e deemed to refer to the Rehabilitation "Facilities Insurance Fund (establislied 
liy subsection (h) of this section) and all references in such provisions to "Secr^ 
tary" shall be deemed to refer to the Commissioner of the Rehabilitaliou Services 
Administration within the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. - 

(li) (1) There is hereby created a Itehabilitation Facilities Insurance Fund 
"Wbioh shall be iisefl by the Commissioner as a revolving fund for carrying out all 
The insurance provisions of this .section. All morigages insured under this section 
phall be insured under and be the obligation of the Rehabilitation Facilities 
Insurance Fnnd. 

^2) The general expenses of tlie operations of the Rehabilitation Services 
Administration relating to mortgages insured under this section may be charged 
to ti e Rehabilitation Facilities Insurance Fund. 

(3; Moneys in he Rehabilitation Facilities Insurance Fund not needed for the 
current operations of the Rehabilitation Services Administration with re.spect to 
mortgages insured under this section shall be deposited with the Treasurer of the 
United States to the credit of such fnnd, or invested in bonds or other obligations 
of. or in bonds or other obligations guaranteed as to principal and interest by. tlie 
T'nited States. The Commissioner may, with tlie approval of the Secretary of tlie 
Treasury, purchase in t3ie open market debentures issued as obligations of the 
Rehabilitation Facilities Insurance Fund. Such purchases shall he made at a price 
which Trill provide an investment yield of not less tl)an the yield obtainable from 
other investments autliorized by this section. Debentures .so purchased shall be 
canceled and not reissued. 

o 
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(4) Premium charges, jidjiiKted preinhim cliarges, and aiipniisals, and otlior 
ff»es received on account of the insiirana* of any iiiortfraj^c undor tliis soctinn, the 
rc^ceiiits derived from property covered hy sneh inoi'tfja/s'es iind from any cliiiuis, 
dohr.s, contracts, property, and security assigned to the Commissioner in connec- 
tion therewith, and all earnings as the assets of the fund, shall he credited to the 
Uehabilitation Facilities Insurance Fund. Tiie ]U'incipal of, and interest piiid and 
t<) l>e paid on, dehentures wliicli are the obligation of such fuud» casli insurance 
l)ayments. nnd adjustments, and expeuse incuVrud in tiic handliii;,'-, niana;;euieriL 
rcinovation, and disposal of properties acquired, in connection with mortgaj;cs 
ijjsured under tliis section. >shall he (jharged to sucli fund, 

(5} There are autliorizcd to be appropriated to provide initial capital for the 
K^inihilitatinn Facilities Insurance Fund, and to assure the soundness of such 
fund tliereafter, such sums as n»ay he neeesf^ary, except that the total tunount 
of outstanding mortga^^es insured shall not exceed J?2-oO,000,000. 

ANNUAL INTEUKST OUANTS FOR MOUTGAGKS FOR RKU ABILITATION FACILITIES 

S^KC. 205. (a) To assist States and public or noupro/it :i;jrcncies and organizations 
to reduce the cost of borrowing from other sources for the construction of rehabil- 
itation facilities, the C(uumi.ssioner, subject to tlie provisions of section 20S, may 
make annual intere:r^tf;rants to such agencies. 

(b) Annunl interest grants under this section with respect to any rehabilitation 
facility shall be made over a fixed i)eriod not exceeding forty years, nnd provi-. 
sion for such grants shall Ije embodied in a contract guaranteeing their payment 
over such period. Each such grant shall be in an amount sufficient to reduce by 
4 jjer centum the net effective interest rate otherwise payabKi on the loan or to 
eriual one-half of such rate, whichever is the lesser amount: Provided, That 
amount on which such grant is -lia.sed shall be approved hy the Commissioner. 

(e)(1) There are authorized to be ui)propriated to the Commi.ssioner .such 
siuus as inny be necessiii*y for tJie ])aynie)it of annual interest grants in accord- 
a n ce with this sec t i on . 

(2) Coutracls for annual interest grants under this section shall not he entered 
into in an aggregate amoimt gi't^ater than is authorised in approprijition Acts; 
anil iu any event tiie totai amount nf a muni 1 interest granls which nmy l>e paid 
pnrsu;iut to contracts entered into under this section sJiaH not exceed $1,000,000 
with re.specfc to contracts entered into j>i'ior to .June 30, 1074 ; and $4,000,000 with 
respect to contracts entered into prior to .Time 30,- 1975. 

(3) Not more than 15 jier centum of the funds expended under this section 
may be used within any one State in any one fiscal yean 



SaC. 200. (a) For the pnrpose of making grants under this section for special 
projects and demonstrations (and research and evaluation connected therewith), 
there is authori;?cd to be appropriated sncJi siim.s as may be nece.ssary for the 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1074, and June 30. 1975. 

(b) The Commi.ssioner, subject to the provisions of section 208, shall make 
grants to States ami public or nonprofit agencies and organizations for i>aying 
part or all of the cost of siiecial projects and demonstration's (and research and 
evaluation in connection therewith) (1) for establi.shing programs and facilities 
for providinjr vocational rehabilitation services to individuals with spinal cord 
injuries, older blind individuals, and deaf individuals whose maximum potential 
has not been achieved which holds p/omise of exjianding or other\nse improving 
rehabilitation services to handicapped individuals, especially those with the mo.st 
severe liandjcaps and (2) for applying new types or patterns of services or de- 
vices (including opjiortunities for new careers for handicapped individuals for 
other individuals in program servichig handicapped individuals). 

(cl The Commissioner, subject to the provisions of .«5cction 208, is anthorizefi 
to make grants to any State agency designated pursuant to a Stite plan approved 
under section 101, or to any local agency participating in the administration of 
such a i)lan, to pay up to 90 per centum of the cost of projects or demonstrations 
for the provision of vocational or comprehensive rehabilitation services to handi- 
eappcMl individuals who, as determined in accordance with rules prescribed by 
the Secretary of Labor, are migratory agricultural workers or seasonal farm- 
workers, and to members of their families (whether or not handicapped) who 
are with them. Including maintenance and tran.sportation of .such individuals 
^"'1 members of their families where necessary to the rehabilitation of such in- 
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<l!Viaiitils, M;\iiitiM»:nuM» pnymoiits umlor this section jihnll bi> consistent with miy 
niaJiitoiiiiiK'f* i«i.viiifiit,< ziJMtlo t<» orluT liarullt*jiiM«Hl imlivitluiils i« tlio Stato 
iintltT thi.s Aft. Such ^rninis sJiall fic trojuh'tioiuvl uikph satisfarfor.v assnraini* 
that: in tli«* pruvision <if snrli S4M"vif<*s iiwvi' wlW \u* ;ipi>rol>rIah» (.•of»]MTjition Im*- 
tNVfOn Ihi? frraiitiM' 'Mu\ oshf-r pnUlie i>r n4»nprotii am»iicii»s aiuj or;:ani zillions liav- 
hi;: siKflal .skiHs ant! t»\iwrit*niM' in t\w pn»visi«m n( sk'TxIvvs in niit:rat<u*y a^ricjit- 
tnral \v»rkL»rs. seasonal t'arniuiirkcrs. or llioir fan>''ir'' MibsiH'tion sliall hi* 

a<lnuni.<tt»nvl iii coonlination wirV. -r::;-;' iinijjrams .»<<;rviii^ nii>,. " ••L'«*ionl rural 
\V<n'kt»rs anil s<»asi>n;il fannw-.itprs. inrlUiiini; pmirninis nn<ii*r litn* « ... 
Kh'nn^ntary and SiM-oinlary ^ducaiiMii Afi t*f lIMJri, sih'Mom .'ill of \Uv K^'onoiiiU: 
Opiiortnnity Aft. UUU. tin* .Miirrant Jli-alth .\rL and the Tarin hahor t'oulnioJor 
Kjwrmr inn Ai-r. of uhw. { 

{([) Tho Coniniissitnior is aiitlir^nztvl to njake ooniracis or joinily finannMl 
coopt'rat iv(» jirraiiiicintMUs ulili fiuplnjMM's an^l on:jiniy.nli«»ns fc»r th<»^ ♦»staltli;«h' 
uwut of prt».]oct.< flo.<ii:niMl to firfparc Iiantlicappcil iinlivi(hialN for jralnfiil nntl 
siiitahlo omi)I<>ymcMit in the conipftitivt,* Jalnip inarki»t nn(k»r whirh hantlicapiu**! 
imlividnaV< an* 3)i'<>vidotl traininir and iMnph«ynient in a roaTisiM' work soitinu 
and .«?iioh f>tht'r sorvicos (<lfioMiui«Hi in a<ror(I:nn;t' with n*;rniatii»n.< pn*<«'nlie<l 
liy th(^ Connnissio]it*r ) a>i may lit* noc(».<sa i;v f<»f su<.*li indivicinals ro continuf Ui 
<inpif;<'. in .<nc'!i rniploynjcjiL 

(e)(1) Tlio Coniniissinner is nutlioriz^d. diroctly or hy contrnct with Siat<» 
vocational r(»lml»iniatio,n a-jtmcics ur i*si>iTts or eonsuitants nr ;:ron|>s tluToof. to 
provide tochnieaJ a.^Jsistanfc fA) to i-ohahfli ration fncilitios. juid ilK) for flie 
purpose of rmnoval of a rehilcctnral and transpoHatiiin harrifr.s. to nny pniilic 
or nonprofit a;?tMicy, insritniion. nr^ra nidation or facility. 

(2) Any stich exjjerts or consiiUants slialK wisilc sorvins pnrsnant tn snch 
contracts, ho ontiMed to r(H?civ(» conii>onsation at rates fixed liy tl>e Oonuui?!si<nuM\ 
l)Ut not oxcocdin^^ Mie pro rala pay rate for a iM-rsou cniployod / < a 0S~1S, 
under section riU'.VJ of title /5. Tiiitod States (*ode. includinfi; travel rime, and wliih* 
so serving away from their homos or refnilar places of imsiness, Miey may lie 
allowed travel expoiis(*s. iwclndinir per dicni tii lien of suhsistonco. as authorized 
hy section r>70:\ of title 5, l.hiited States Code, for persons in the Goveninient 
service employed intenntttenfcly. 



Skc. 20T. (a) For the purpose of estalilishintr and operating; n Xational f 'enter 
for Deaf-Blind Youths and Adults, thei'c is nuthori/.eU to ni>l>>'Pprinted .*<ncli 
sums a!< amy he necessary for con.strnction, which shall remain avaihilde until 
exn^cnrted. and such sums ns may fu» nt»co.s.<a ry for tipe rations for the fiscal years 
ending .7iine 30, 1974, and .Tune 30, 1075. 

(b) In order — 

(1) to demonstrate methods of (A) providinp: tlie specialized intomnve 
.9erviee5^ and other services, needed to rehahilitnte handicapi>ed individuals 
who are both Oenf and hlind. and (B) train injr the profes.sional and allied 
personnel Ree<led adequately to staff facilities specially designed to provide 
such services and training: to such personnel who have heen or will he 
working with deaf-blind individuals; 

(2) to conduct researcli in the prolilems of. and way.^ of meeting the 
proldems of rehabilitating, deaf-hlind individuals: and 

(tS) to aid in the conduct of related activities which will expand or im» 
prove the services for or help improve public understanding' of the problems 
of denf-blind individuals ; 
the Commissioner, subject to the provisions of section 208. is authorized to enter 
into an agreement with any public or nonprofit agency or organization for pay- 
ment hy the United States of all or part of the costs of the establishment and 
oi^ei-ation. including: construction and equipment, of a center for vocational re- 
habilitation of handicapped individuals wlio are both deaf and blind, which 
center shall be known as the Xational Center for Beaf-BUnd ;3rouths and Adults. 

(c) Any agency or organization desiring to enter into such agreement sliatl 
submit a propo.^al therefor at such time, in such manner, and containing such 
information as may be prescribed in regulations by the Conunissioner. In con- 
sidering such proposals the Commissioner shall give preference to proposals 
which (1) give promise of maximum effectiveness in the organization and opera- 
tion of such Center, and (2) give promise of offering th^ most substantial skill, 
experience, and capability in providing a broad program of service, research, 
^raining, and related activities in the field of rehabiVlation of deaf -blind 

V^adlviduals. ' 
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GKNKUAI. GKANT AND CONTUACT I^L•QUI^tEMK^'TS 



Six:. 21)S. (ji) The jirovisioiis of thif; s*ection shall Jipply tn all prn,iec;t.s (in- 
chidinj: aiiintiil intL're.st fiisints) approved and as.si,sto(l inukT r.liis title. The Cnin- 
uii.<siontM' sluiU insure coinpliniice wUli this s*ectinii prior to inaUiTij^ any {L,'rnnt or 
tMiU'rinj; info any contract or aj^reeineut under this titie, uxccift [jrojects author 
izcd uiidtM' .^Cftion 203. 

i J») To ho apjiroved, an application for as.si.stanee for a con.striictiou project 
under tULs title must — 

{ 1 ) contain or Ik? .'■'upported by reasonahU> a.s.su ranees that (A) for a period 
of not Ifss than twenty yoars aftm* completion of coni^trnction ot* the projeot 
ii will hi> iist»il as a puhlic or nonprofit facility. (B) snflicient funds will he 
:iv;iilalj}e to jjjort the non-Federal share of the cost of con.struction of the 
project, and iC) s-vjllicienl. funds will be available, when constrnction of the 
project is completed, for its (MlVctivo use for its intended piiiiiose; 

(2) provi<lo that Ke^donil funds provided to any a^^ency or organization 
nndtn* 1hi.< title will l>e n«e{l only for the pun)o.so.« for which provided and in 
jicwrdance ^vith rhe apf^lieahlo provisions of this section and tiie section 
under which siieli ftnids nre provided ; 

(Ui provide that the ajrency or organization receiviiig Federal funds under 
this title will make nti ainmat report to the Connnissiouor, which he sliall 
sntinnarize and oomnient upon in tJie ainuial report to the CoJigress sub- 
nulled under section *:i04 ; 

(4) he accompanied or supplemented by plans and .'^•pecifi cations in wJiicli 
due con.si deration shall be i?iven to excellence of architecture and desij^n, 
• ■^ to the incln.sion of works of art (not repre.sGnting: more than 1 per 
eeutnnj of Uu* cost of the project), and which comply witli regulations pre- 
scribed by the Comini.ssioner related to miriiniTun standard.s of construction 
and etpiiiauLMit (ta'oinuli^ated with particular emphasis on .securing conii)li- 
aiu-e with the reoniremeats of tiie Arcliitectuml Barriers Act of 19C8 (Puhlic 
I.anv 110-480), and with regulations of the Secretary of Labor relating to 
(*eeu|j!itioiial liealth and safety .standards for rehabilitation facilities; and 
(o) contain or be supported by reasonable R.SRunince that any laborer or 
mechanic employed by any contractor or subcontractor in the performance of 
work on any constrnction aided by payments 3)ur.suant to any grant under this 
section will l)i' paid v'uges at rates not les.s than those prevailing on siniilar 
construction in the locality as detenuined by the Secretary of Labor in 
accordance with Davis-Hacon Act, as amended (40 V.H.G. 27()a-27fja — 5) ; and 
the Secretary of I^bor shall, have, with respect to the labor standards speci- 
fied in this i>aragraph. rhe nutliority and functions set forth in Reorganiza- 
tion Plan Numbered 14 of 19.50 (15 F.R. 3176) atid section 2 of the Act of 
June 13, 1034, as amended (40 U.S.C, 270c). 
fcj K'pon approval of any application for u grant or contract for a project 
under this title, the Commissioner shall re.serve. from any appropriation available 
therefor, the amount of such grant or contnict determined under tliis title. In 
case an nmondnient to an approval application is approved, or the estimated 
cost of a project is revised npWiWd. any ivddltioual payment with respect thereto 
may be nmde from the appropriation from which the original reservation was 
made or the appropriation for the fiscal year in which such amendment or revi- 
sion is approved. 

(d) If. witJiin twenty years after completion of any construction project for 
which funds have been paid under this title, the facility shall cease to be a public 
or nonprofit facility, the United States .shall be entitled to recover from the api)li- 
cant or other owner of the facility the amount bearing the same ratio to the then 
value (as determined by agreement of the parties or by action brought in the 
United States district court for the district in which such facility is situated) 
of the facility, as the amount of the Federal participation bore to the cost of 
const nictlon of snch facility, 

(e) Payment of assistance or reservation of funds made pnr.suant to this 
title may be made (after necessary adjustment on account of previously made 
overpayments or underpayments) in advance or by wny of reimbur.sement, and 
in .<;uch installments and on such conditions, as the Commis.sioner may determine. 

{f ) A project for construction of a rehabilitation facility which is primarily a 
workshop may. where approved by the Connni.ssioner as necessary to the effective 
operation of the facility, include such con.struction as may be necessary to provide 
residential accommodations for use in connection with the rehabilitation ot 
handicapped individuals. 
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(S) Nf» funds provided uiidor tliis tkk* may Iio iist d to iissist in tlu» const nir- 
tioii of any facility whicli i.s or will he n?i<*d for relipious worship or any stH'tJirian 
activity. 

(h) Wlion in any St:it«» funds provided under this title will he used for 
vidinj? dirtH't services t<> hsjndlcapp<Ml individuals or for estnblisliniK facilities 
which will provide such services, swh serviws must he carried out in n mnnuer 
not inconsistent wHh the State plan approved i>urs«ant to section 101. 

(il Prior to nuikiiijr any jrrant or entering? into any contract under this title, 
the C<iinniis.siouer sliall afford rcasonaMe op]M)rt unity to the appropriate State 
agency or agencies desipnitcd pursuant to section 101 to comment on siuli 
gMnt or contract. 

(j) With r<'K])ect to any ohllgation issued hy or on hehalf of any [inhllc apency 
for which the issuer has elected to receive the l>eiietit« of ni<»rtj;a>re lusnnnu'e 
under j«ection 303 or annual Interest grunts under section 304. the inten»st paid 
on such oldipitions and received hy the purchaser thereof (or his successor in 
interest) shall be included in gross income for the purposes of chapter 1 (»f the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 

(k) Funds appropriated to carry out t^his title shall remain available until 
exi>ended. 



TITLE in— ADMINISTRATION AND 1»R0GR.\M AND PROJECT 

EVALUATION 



Sec. 300. (a) In carrying out his duties under this Act, the Commissioner 
Bhall— 

(1) cooperate with, and render technical assistance (directly or hy grant 
or contract) to. States in matters relating to the reliuhilltation of handi' 
capped individuals ; 

(2) provide short-tenn training and Instruction In technical matters relat- 
ing to Vocational rehabilitation services, hictudiug the establishment and 
nmintenauce of wich research fellowships and tralneeships, with such sti- 
pends and allowances (including travel and subsistence expenses), as he 
may deem neceR.sary, except that no such training or instruction (or fellow- 
.ship or scholarship) shall be provided any individual f«)r any one course 
of study for a perio<] in excess of four years, and such training, instruc- 
tion, fellowships, and tralneeships may l)e in the fields of rehabilitation 
medicine, rehabilitation nursing, rehabilitation cotinseling, rehabilitation 
social work, rehabilitation psychology, physical therapy, occupational ther- 
apy, speech pathology and audlology, prosthetic ami orthotics, recreation 
for ill and handicapped individuals, and other si»ecialized fields contriljuting 
to the rehabilitation of handicapped individuals : and 

(3) disseminate information relating to vocational and comprehen.Mve re- 
habilitation services, and otherwise promote the cau.se of the rehabilitation 
of handicappefl Individuals and their greater utilization in gainful and 
suitable employment. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to make rules and regulations governing the 
administration of this title and titles IV and V of this Act, and to delegate to 
any offlcer or employee of the United States such of his powers and duties 
under such titles, except the making of rules and regulations, as he finds neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of such titles. Such rules and regulations, as 
well as those prescribe<l by the Commi.ssloner of the Rehabilitation Services 
Administration under titles I and H of this Act shall be published in the 
Federal Register, on at least an interim basis, no later than ninety days after 
the date of enactment of this Act. 

(c) The Secretary Is authorized (directly or by grants or contracts) to con- 
duct studies, investigations, and evaluation of the programs authorized hy this 
Act, and to make reports, with respect to ability, aptitudes, and capacities of 
handlcapiHKi individuals, development of their potentialities, their utilization 
In gainful and suitable employment, and with respect to architectural, trans- 
portation, and other environmental and attltudinal barriers to their rehabllita- 
tion, including the problems of homebouud, institutionalized, and older blind 
individuals. 



ADMIXISTRATIOX 
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f(l) There is nuthorized to be included for eaoli fiscal year i.i the appropriation 
for the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare such smns as are 
nece5?sary to administer the provisions of this Act. 

(e) In carrying out their duties under tliis Act, the Secretary and the ( oni- 
inissioner, respectively, shall insure the maximum coordination and consulta- 
tion, at both national and local levels, with the Administrator of Veter.ins 
Affairs and his designees with respect to programs for and relatinj; to the relia- 
bilitation of disabled veterans carried out under title 38, United States Code. 

PROGRAM AND PROJECT EVALUATION' 

Sec. 301. (a) (1) The Secretary shall measure and evaluate the impact of all 
programs authorized by this Act, in order to determine their effect iveitess in 
achieving stated goals in general, and in relation to their cost, their impact 
on i-elated programs, and their structure and meehanisnis for delivery of serv- 
ices, including, where appropriate, comparisons with api)ropriate control groups 
composed of jiersons who have not participateil in such programs. Kvaluations 
shall be conducted by persons not immediately involved in the administration 
of the program or project evaluated 

(li) In carrying out his responsibilities under this subsection, the Secretary, 
in the case of research, demonstrations, and related activities carried out under 
section 200, shall, after taking into Cimsideration the views of Stnte agencies 
designated pursuant to section 101, on an annual iMisis — 

(A) reassess priorities to which such activities should be directed: and 

(B) review present research, demonstration, and related activities to 
detennine, in terni.s of the purpose specified for such activities by subsec- 
tion (a) of sui'h se<-tion 200, whether and on wliat basis such activities 

' should he continued, revised, or terminated. 

(3) The Secretary shall, within 12 months after the date of enactment of this 
Act, and on each April 1 thereafter, prepare and furnish to the appropriate com- 
mittees of the Congress a complete report on the determination and review 
carried out under paragraph (2) of Uiis subsection, together with such recom- 
nierulations, including any recommendations for additional legislation, as he 
deems appropriate. 

(b) Effective after January 1, 1974, before funds for the programs and pio- 
jwt.s covered by this Act are released, the Secretary shall develop and publish 
general standards for evaluation of the program and project effectiveness in 
achieving the objectives of this Act. He shall consider the extent to which such 
standards have been met in deciding, in accordance mth procedures set forth 
in subsections (b), (c), and (d) of section 101, whether to renew or sujjple- 
meiit financial assistance authorizetl under any section of this Act. Reports 
submitted pursuant to section 304 shall describe the action taken as u result 
of these eval nations. 

(c) In carrying out evaluations under this title, tlie Secretary shall, when- 
ever possible, arrange to obtain the s])ecific views of persons ])articipating in 
and serveil by programs and projects assisted under this Act about such 
programs and projects. 

(d) The Secretary shall publish the results of evaluative research and sum- 
maries of evaluations of program and project imiiact and effectiveness no later 
than ninety days after the completion thereof. The Secretary shall submit to tlie 
ai)i)ropriate committees of the Congress copies of all such research studies and 
evaluation sumnnirie.s. 

(e) The Secretary shall take the ne<'es.<»ary action to assure that all studif»s, 
evaluatirms. proposals, and data pnuluced or developed with assistance undor 
this Act shall be<-ome the property of the United States. 

OBTAINING INFORMATION FROM FEDERAL AGENCIES 

Sec. 302. Such information as the Secretary may deem necessary for purposes 
of the evaluations conducted under this title shall be made available to him, 
ui)on request, by the agencies of the executive branch of the Govemmeiit. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

Sf.o. 303. There is authorized to be appropriated such sums as the Secretary may 
reqnire for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1974, and June 30, 1976, to conduct 
Xerogram and project evaluations required by this title. 
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REPOKTS 

Skc. 304. X«>t Isiter than one hundred and twonty days nftor tlio dose of eaoh 
fis<-;il yoiir, the Secretary shall prepare and submit to the rresidcnt jind to tho 
Conj^ress a full and complete report on the activities carried out under this Act. 
Such annual reports shall include (1) statistical tlata reflecting, with the nmxi- 
luum feasible deUiil, vocational and comprehen.sive rehabilitation services iiro- 
vided handicapped individuals during the preceding i.. cal year, {2} spccirtciilly 
distiajcuish among rehabilitation closures attributable to physical restonUifui. 
placement in competitive employment, extended or terminal cmpIoynn'Mt in :i 
.sheltered \vorksh(»p or rehabilitation facility, employment ;is a lioniemaker or 
unp«i<l family worker, and provision of comprehensive rebiil>ilitati(»n services, 
and (3) include a detailed evaluation of services pr()Vided with assist:ince under 
title I of this Act. 

SIIKLTERKn WORKSHOP STL'UY 

Skc. 305. (a) The Secretary shall conduct an original study of tlie nile of 
shell ered workshops in the rehabilitation and employment, tif handicapped in- 
dividuals. including a study of wage payments in sheltered workshops. Th(» 
.study shall incorporate guidelines which are consistent, with criteria provided 
in resolutions adopted by the Committee on Labor and Tulilic Welfare of the 
I'nited States Senate or the Committee on Education and Labor of the United 
States House of Representatives, or both. 

(b) The study shall include site visits to sheltered workshops, interviews with 
lumdi capped trahiees or clients, and consnltation.s with interested individuals and 
groups and State agencies designate*! pursuant to section 101. 

(c) Any contracts awarded for the purpose of carrying out all or part of this 
study shall not be made with individuals or groups with a lihancial or other 
din^»t interest i;i sheltered workshops. 

(d) The Secretary shall report to the Congress his findings and recommenda- 
tions with respect to such study within twenty-four mouths after the (bite of 
enacrtment of this Act. 

TITLE IV— OFFICE FOR TPIE HAXDICAITKD 

ESTABLISHMENT OF OFFICE 

Skc. 400. Tliere is estaldished within the OtRce of the Sccretarv in the De- 
partment, of Health, Education, and Welfare an Offiet^ for the HaudicnpiuHl 
(hereinafter in this title referred to as the "Office"). The Office shall be lie.ided 
by a I>irwrtor. who shall serve as a Special Assistant to the Secretary and shall 
rejMjrt directly to him. and shall be provided sneh personnel as are necessary 
to carry out the functions set forth in section 401. lu selecting personnel to 
till all positions in the Office, the Secretary shall give special emphasis to quali- 
fied haudicapi)ed individuals. 

FUNCTION OF OFFICE 

Skc. 401. It shall be the function of the Office, with the assistance of agencies 
within the Department, other departments and agencies within the Federal (iov- 
ernuient, handicapped individuals« and public and private agencies and organl- 
zaticuis, to — 

(1) prepare and submit to the Secretary, for submission to the Con- 
gress within 18 months after the date of enactment of this .Vet. a long- 
range projection for the provision of comprehensive services to handicapped 
individuals and for programs of research, evaluation, and training related 
to such services and individuals; 

(2) analyze on a ccaitinuing basis and submit to the Secretary, for in- 
clusion in his rejwrt subndtted under section 304. a repcn-t on the results 
of such analy.sis. program operation to determine consistency with applica- 
ble provisions of law, progress toward meeting the goals and priorities set 
forth In the projection required under clause fl). the effectiveness of all 
programs providing services to handicapped individuals, and the elimi- 
nation of unnecessary duplication and overlap in such programs under the 
jurisdiction of t^e Secretary; 

(3) encourage coordinated and cooperative planning designed to produce 
maximum effectiveness, sensitivity, and continuity in the provision of serv- 
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ices for hantlicapppd individuals by all programs under the jiirisdietiou 
of the Secretary ; 

(4) provide assistance (including staff assistance) to committees ad- 
vi.sing the &!ecret;iry on programs for Iiaiuiicapped iufUvidnals; 

(0; develop moans of pronhJting the prompt utilization of eniyiiieering 
and other scMoiirilie research to nss^st in solving problems in education 
(ineluding proniolioji of the development of curriculums stressing barrier 
free desi^xn and the adoption of such enrneulums hy scliool.s of arch i torture, 
design, and eugineoring), health, employment, rehahilKation. architeoturnl 
ami transportation barriers, and other areas so as to bring about the full 
integration of liautiicapped individuals into all asi^ects of society ; 

])rovide a contra I clearinghouse for information and resource avail- 
ability for liMJidicapped individuals through (A) tlie evaluation of systems 
^vithiii the IJepartnicut of Health. Education, and Welfare, other departmonts 
and agencies of the Federal Government, public and private agencies and 
organizations, and fit her .-sources, whicii provide (i) information and data 
regarding the location, provision, and availability of services and programs 
for handicapped individuals, regarding research and recent medical and 
s»:iuntilie d(?velopmeiits bearing on handicapped conditions (and their preven- 
tion, amelioration, can.se.s. and curesj, an<l regarding the current nuuibers 
o( handicapped individuals and their needs, and (ii; any otiiur sucli rele- 
vant inforniation and data which the OlHee deems ucces.s'ary: and (B) 
utilizing tlie results of such evalnatiun and existing int'ornuUion systems 
the development within sucli J'>e]:)artnuMit of a eoordinatod sy.stem of in- 
formation and data retrieval which will luive the capaeity and responsibility 
to provide generstl and specific Information regarding the information and 
data referred to in suhclau.se (A) of this clanse to the Congress, public and 
private agencies and organizations, liandicapiK?d individuals and their 
families, professionals in fields serving such individuals^ and the general 
])Ublic ; and 

(71 carry out such additional advisory function and responsibi'irie.s. con- 
sistent witii tlie i)r(i visions of this title, as may be ;i.ssigned to it by tlie 
Secretary or the l*resident. excei)t that such functicm or any other function 
carried out under clau.^es (1) through (r>) of this section shall not include 
budgetary, policy, or program control by the Ofiiee over any program. 



Sec. 402. There is authorized to l)e appropriated for the carrying out of the 
purposes of this title, such sums as may be necessary for the fiscal years ending 
June ao, 1974, and June 30, 1975. 



Sr.c. 500. (a) The Vocational Rehabilitation Act (20 r.S.C, 31 et .seq.) is 
repealed effective July 1. 1073, and references to such Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act in any other provision of law shall, after June 30. 1073, be deemed to be 
references to t^'^e Ifeliabilitation Act of 1073. Unexjjended appropriations for 
carrying out V ^ Vocational Rehabilitation Act may be made available to carry 
out this Act as directed by t]ie President. Approved State phins for vocational 
relialnlitation. apji roved projects, and const ractual ari-angements autliorized 
under the Vocational Reliabilitatiou Act will be recognized under comparable 
Ijrovisions of this Act so that tliere is no disruption of ongohig activities for 
wliicii tJjero is continuing antiiority. 

(b) Tli^» auvhcrizatioiis of appropriations in the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act i\rk} liereby extendoed at the level specified for t!ie fiscal year 1972 for the 
fiscal . ;'arl073. 

(c) .ius Act shall become effecitve .Inly 1, 1073, except that subsection (1)) 
of this section .shall be effective as of July 1, 1072. 

AKCHITKCTURAL AM) TUANSPOUTATION KAnRIKIlS COMPLIANCH HOARD 

Skc. noi. (ii) There is estabJi-shed within the Federal Government the Archi- 
tectural and Traiisi)ortatiou Barriers Comjiliance Board (hereinafter referred 



AXJTIIORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 
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to as the ""Board") which shall be composed of the heads of onch of the follow- 
ing: departments or agencies (or their designees whose po.sition.s are Kxeciitive 
Level IV or higher) : 

(1) Department of Health, Ediiciition, and Welfare ; 

(2) Department of Transportation ; 

(:^) Department of Ilowsing and Urban Development ; 

(4) Department of Lrahor ; 

(H) Department of the Interior ; 

(6) General Services Arministration ; 

(7) United States Postal Service ; and 

(5) Veterans' Administration- 

(b) It shall be the function of the Board to (1) insure compliance wiMi the 
standards prescribed by the General Services Administration, the Popart nient 
of Defense, and tlie Denartment of Iloii.sing and Urban Deveh)piiJont luirsuant 
to I he Architectural Barriers Act of 1D6S (Public Law n0-18()), as amended by 
the Aet of March 5, 1970 (I^nhlic Law 91-20')) ; (2) investigate ami examine 
alternative approaches to the a rchi tectum 1, transporatian. and attihulina) bar- 
riers confronting handicapi>ed individuals, particularly with respect to pu\die 
buildings and monuments, parks and parklands, public transportation (indud- 
in.«: air, water, and surface transportation whetlier interstate, foreitoi, intra- 
state, or local), and residential and institutional housing; (3) determine what 
measures are being taken by Federal, State, and local governments and !)y other 
public or nonprofit agencies to eliminate the barriers described in clause i'l) of 
this f5Ubseotion : (4) promote the use of the International AtcessibiHty Symbol 
in all public facilities that are in compliance with the standards prescribed hy 
the Administrator of the General Services Administration, tlie Secretary of 
Defense, and the Secretary of Housing and Urban Development pursuant to the 
Architectural Barriers Act of 11)G8: (5) umke reports to the President and to 
Congress which shall describe in detail the results of its investigntiori? under 
clauses (2) and (3) of this subsection; and (G) make to the l^resident and ro 
the Congress such recommendations for legislation and a dmSnist ration as it 
deems necessary or desirable to eliminate the barriers described in clause (2) 
of this subsection. 

(c) The Board shall also (1) (A) determine how and to what extent transporta- 
tion barriers impede the mobility of handicapped individuals and aged han<li- 
■capped individuals and consider ways iji which travel expejises iu connection with 
transportation to and from work for handicapped individuals can be met or 
subsidized when such individuals are unable to use mass tran.sit systems or 
need special eauipment in private transportation, and (B) consider tlie housing 
needs of handicapped individuals ; (2) determine what measures are being tnken, 
especially by public and other nonprofit agencies and groups having an interest 
in and a capacity to deal with such problems, (A) to eliminate harriers from 
public transportation systems (including vehicles used in such systeins), and 
to prevent their incorporation in new or expanded transportation sy.stems and 
(B) to make housing available and accessible to liaudicapped individuals or to 
jneet sheltered housing needs; and (3) prepare plans and proposals for such 
further actions as may be necessary to the goals of adequate transportation and 
housing for handicapped individuals, including proposals for bringing togetlier 
in a cooperative effort, agencies, organisations, and groups already working 
toward such goals or whose cooperation is essential to effective and comprehensive 
action. 

(d) In carrying out its function under this section, the Board shall conduct 
investigations, hold public hearings, and issue such orders as it deems necessar.v to 
insure compliance with the provisions of the Acts cited in subsection {b). The 
provisions of subchapter II of chapter 5, and chapter 7 of title 5. United States 
Code, shall apply to procedures under this section, and an order of compliance 
iKsned l)y the Board shall be a final order for purposes of judicial review, 

{e) The Board is authorized to appoint as many hearing examiners as are 
necessary for proceedings required to be conducted under this section. The 
l)rovisions a[)pli cable to hearing examiners appointed under section 8105 of 
titlu T). United States Code, shall apply to hearing examiners appointed under 
this subsection. 

ff) The departments or agencies specified in subsection (a) of this snb.section 
(a) of this section shall make available to the Board .such technical, administra- 
tive, or other assistance as it may require to ^arry out its functions und^r this 
jsection. and the Board may appoint such otlier advisors, technical experts, an<l 
<oonsultants as it deems necessary to assist it in carrying out its functions under 

ERLC 
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this section. Special advisory and teclinical experts and consultants apiwinted 
pursuant to this subsection shall, while performing? their functions under this 
section, be entitled to receive C(»mpensation at rates fixed by the S(X* rotary, 
but not exceeding the daily pay rate, for a person employed as a (JS-IS under 
section 5332 of title 5, United States Code, including traveltime and while so 
serving away from their homes or regular places of business they may be allowed 
travel expenses, including per diem in lieu of subsistence as authorized by section 
r>70:i of such title '> for persons in the Government .*»ervice employed intermittently. 

(g) The Board shall, at the ond of each liscal year, report its activities under 
subsection (b) during the preceding year to the Congress. Such report shall in- 
clude an assessment of the extent of comi)liance with the Acts cited in sub.-eeti(m 
(b) of this section, along wltli a descrii)ti(>n and analysis of investigations made 
and actions taken b^* the Board, and the reports and recommendations described 
in clauses (4) and (5) of subsection (b) of this section. The Hoard shall prcimre 
two final reports of its activities under subsection (c). One such report shall be 
on its activities in the field of tninsixjrtation carriers of handicapped individuals, 
and the other .such report shall be on its activities in the field of the housing needs 
of haiidicapp(»d individuals. The Board shall, prior to January 1, lOTy. submit 
each such report, together with its recomuieudations to the President and the 
Congress. The Board shall also prepare for such .submission an interim report 
of its activities in each such field within eighteen months after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act. 

(h) There is authorized to be appropriated for the purpose of carrying out the 
duties and fu act ions of the Board under this sect it ai such sums as may be neces- 
sary for the fiscal years ending June 30, lt>74, and June 30, 1975. 

EMPLOYMENT UNDER FEDKRAL CONTRACTS 

Skc. 502. (a) Any contract in excess of $2,500 entered Into by any Federal 
department or agency for the procurement of pers(mal i^roperty and non personal 
services (including construction) for the United States shall contain a provision 
requiring that, in employing i)er.sons to carry out such contract the party C(m- 
tracting with the United States shall take affirmative action to employ and ad- 
vance in employment qualified handicapi>€d individuals as defined in section 
7(7). The provisions of this section shall apply to any subcontract in excess of 
$2,n00 entered into by a prime contractor in carrying out any c<aitract for the 
procurement of i>ersonal property and non personal services (including con- 
srtuction) for the United States. The President shall implement the provisions of 
this section by promulgating regulations within ninety days after the date of 
enactment of this section. 

(b) If any handicapped individual believes any contractor has failed or refuses 
to comply with the provisions of his contract with the United States, relating to 
employment of handicapped individuals, such individual may file a complaint 
with the Department of Jjiibor. The Department shall promptly investigate snch 
complaint and shall take such action thereon as the facts and circmnstances war- 
raiit consisteut with the terms cf such contract and the laws and regulations 
applicable thereto. 

(c) The retpiirements of this section amy be waivwl, in whole or in part, by 
the President with respect to a particular contract or subcontract, in acci)rdance 
with guidelines set forth in regulations which he shall prescribe, when he deter- 
mines that special circumstances ;n the national interest so require and states in 
writing his reasons for such determination. 

NONDISCRIMINATIOX UNDER FEDEKAI. GRANTS 

Sec. 503. No otherwise qualiged handicapixnl individual in the United States, 
as defined in section 7(7), shall, solely by reason of his handicap, be excluded 
from the participation in. be denied the l)enefits of, or be subjected to discrimina- 
tion under any program or activity receiving Federal financial .is.»<:istance. 

Mr. Braokmas. The Seloot Subconunitte^^ on Education of the Com- 
mittee oil Education and Labor will come to order for the purpose 
of conductinfr an oversifrht hearinir into the present status, ami the 
future directions, of the Rehabilitation Services Administration 
(KSA), and. in pai-tioular the vo(^ational rehabilitation pro<rram 
which is under the jurisdiction of RSA. 
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Tlie Chair Tvants to observe tliat die 52-ycai'-old rcliabilitaf ion pm- 
pram, wliich has ber»> almost universally acclaimed as one of tlio most 
successful Fcdcral-btate cooperative endeavors, has fotuid itself in 
a state of limbo in the past few ycai'S. In this I'egard the Chair i-ecalls 
that the Vocational Rehabilitation Act M-as to expire on July oO. 1071, 
and several niembei-s of this committee, including myself, wanted to 
extend and amend the act. 

The administration, liowevcr, was unable to make its recommenda- 
tions to the Congress in time for us to act, so in an efi'oi-t to be accom- 
modating to the administration the Congress approved a sim])^e 1-year 
extension of tlie program in oi-der to give the Department of Health. 
Education, and Welfare further time to develop pi'oposals and hnve 
them approved by the Office of IVIa-nagement and Budget. 

Early in 1072, hoAYever, Con2:ress still had not received any i-eco7n- 
meudations froin the administration "svith I'egard to amending the 
Vocational Eehalnlitation Act, and tlic members of tliis ccjmmittee, as 
well as the members of the Labor and Public Welfare Comnittee in 
tlie other body, decided that the time had cojne to improve this pro- 
gram. 

Not until iVIarcli 17, 1972, did the administration submit its i^ro- 
posals for extending and amending the Vocational Rehabilitr^tion 
Act — almost a full month after H.R. 8395, the Rehabilitation Act of 
1072, hftd been reported from the Committee or. Education and Labor, 

The Chair thinks he can say, in all candor, ohat the members of this 
committee, on both sides of the aisle, tried to work in a bipartisan, 
cooperative fashion with the senior ofRcials at the Department of 
Health, }'ducation, and Welfare as the Rehabilitation Act of 1972 
moved th.-ongh tlie Senate and we continued that cooperation as well 
during the conference on this legislation. Evidence of our success was 
the unanimous vote of approval which the conference report received 
in both the Senate and the House of Representatives. 

The Chairman believes, therefore, that he can safely assert that most 
of ns were surprised, not to say absoluveh^ astonished, when the Presi- 
dent vetoed that measure after Congress went into i-ecess last Octohei' 
and could not, as a result, vote to override. We all know, as well, that 
a compromise measure, subsequently approved by Congress, was also 
vetoecl by the President, and the Senate voted to sustain that Presiden- 
tial veto. 

Now we find that the President's proposed 1074 bndget would allow 
less thnn a 2-pei-cent iuci^ease in the basic grant pi'ogram for vocational 
rehabilitation and would, indeed, virtually dismantle the Federal role 
in research and training in the area of rehabilitntion. 

Tx^t the Chair here point out that he does not recite, this dismal litany 
for any partisan purpose for he is pleased that the rehabilitation ]n'o- 
gram lias alwnvs euioycfl — at least on the part of the membn^'P of t*his 
committee and in the House and in the Senate — broad' bipartisan 
sun^ort. 

The Chair raises these issues only to illustrate his own concern that 
' these developments may have had profound effects on the administra- 
tion of thb? highly successful pi'Ojnrram. So wc have asked several ad- 
ministration witnesses to meet with us today so that we might engage 
in a little colloquy ns to the state of the rehnbilitation program in 
tl>e. T)enartment of Health, Education, and Welfare and the future 
plans of the Department for the program. 

O 
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We are very pleased to have \vith us today Mr. William Morrill, As- 
sistant Secretary for Plannincr and Evaluation of the Department 
of Ilealtli, Education, and Welfare; Mr. James Dwi^rht, Administra- 
tor of the Social and Eehabilitation Service; Mr. Corbett Reedy, Act- 
ing Commissioner of the Kelialiilitation Services Administration : and 
Mr. Frank E, Samuel, Jr.. ti.e Deputy Assistant Secretary for Con- 
gressional Liaison, 

Gentlemen, we are very i)leased to have yon \vith us, Sinco this is the 
first time, as I recall, tliat any of you have testified before this sub- 
committee in the ofUcial })ositions that you presently hold, the Chiiir 
wonders if you would be kind cnoutrh to give the subcommittee a brief 
rundown of your professional back^^round and experience and then 
we will be pleased to hear your statement. 

Who wishes to lead oif ? 

STATEMENT OF JaMES S. DWIGHT, JR., ADMINISTRATOR, SOCIAL 
AND REHABILITATION SERVICE, ACCOMPANIED BY WILLIAM A. 
MORRILL, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR PLANNING AND EVALU- 
ATION; CORBETT REEDY, ACTING COMMISSIONER, REHABILITA- 
TION SERVICES ADMINISTRATION; AND FRANK E. SAMUEL, JR., 
DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR CONGRESSIONAL LIAISON 

Mr. DwiGiiT. I would like to present, Mr. Chairman, a prepared 
statement to you. 

[The prepared statement follows :] 

Statement op James S. Dwight, .Tk.. Admixisttiator, Social and 
Rehabilitation Seuvicf 

I am Very pleased to respond to your roqiu^st. Mr. Chairman, to discuss the 
Vocational Rohabilitation prograni. I am jtarlifulaiiy hapii.v to have this oj)- 
porf.nnity to niei^t with your suhcoinmittce so soon after niy June lo eoniiriuati<in 
as Administrator of the Social and UehahHitation Service. I am aware of your 
sustained interest in the VR program over tlu* years, and I look forward to 
working; with you and the subconnni tlee to strengthen and improve this most 
important program. 

I would like to state at the outset uiy strong belief in the goals and activities 
of the reha!>ni(ation pnigrani. It is one of the oldest and certainly one of the 
most successful of the Fedrnil Imnian resources programs. Vocational rehabilita- 
tion has consistently enjoyed strong Presidential and public support for its valu- 
able contributions to this Country. In my role as Administrator of SRS, I will 
work closely with the Commissioner of Vocational Rehabilitation to continue this 
long iiattern of sorvioe to our vulnerable handicapped citizens. 

I am pleased that extension of the VR legi-slation is nearlng completion in a 
conference between Mentbers of the H<mse and Senate. We are hoiiefnl that the 
uew legislati(m will repr<\<;ent a basis for continued delivery of vocational reha- 
Wlitarion .services c<uisi«teat with the .success of this program over the la.st 53 
years. 

The subcommittee may be Interested in the objectives that we have recently 
Bet for vocational rehabilitation. IIKW operates under an operational planning 
system. Rehabilitation objectives set for 3074 will concentrate more program 
attention on services for the severely disabled and disabled public assistance 
recipients. 

In addition, under the HEW long-range planning process, possible longer-term 
future directions are being continuously explored. During the next two to three 
years the VR program will, of course, be governed by the legislation n'hich you 
are now discus.<?ing in conference. Any HEW recommendations for long-range 
changes would be developed for presentation to the Congress so that a joint dis- 
cussion between the executive and the legislative may reach accord on future 
direction. 
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Wo are now inilintInK close coordination with the Assistant Secret4iry for 
Health and Scientific Affairs so that the health and medical components of the 
rehahilitrttioii proi^rara will Iw carefully developed with appropriate expertise 
and consultation available in the Department. I am hopeful that more effective 
use of the evaluation process will provide insight for further improvement in 
the delivery of rehabilitation services. 

In closing, let me reiterate my sincere commitment to the vocational rehabili- 
tation program and to the Rehabilitation Services Administration. We hope otir 
efforts to recruit a permanent (Commissioner wi)l soon bear fruit, nnd I pledge 
to give the" Commissioner my strong and eontiiuiing support in the implementa- 
tion c»f new legislation. In the meantime, we are fortunate to have the services 
of Corbett Roedy as Acting Commissioner. 

I will be glad to answer any questions you may have. 

Mr. DwiGUT. In view of the fact that this represents the first time 
that I Jiave been able to appear before the subcommittee following my 
confirmation on June 15, in line with your request I would be pleased to 
furnish for the record a copy of my professional background. 

[The material follows :] 

PRorassiONAL Background op James S. Dwight, Jr., Administrator op 
Social and Rehabilitation Service 

Mr. Dwight was appointed Administrator. Social and Kehabilitation Serviee 
on June 24. 1J)73. As Admini.strator of SUF, which serves about 20 million Amer- 
icans with a budget of about $14 billion, he is responsible for the management and 
administration of programs providing ttnaneial assistijnce and medical care to the 
poor, rehabilitating the disabled, and promoting the development of a variety of 
social services designed to help people move from dependency to self-support and 
self-sufficiency. 

Mr. Dwight joined Federal service in August 1972 as As.'^ociate Director of the 
Office of Majiagenient and Budget in the Kxeoutive Office of the President. In this 
capaclt.v. he was resiwnsible for directing OMB*s management activities. These 
included a range of functions related to organ issational and management systems, 
executive development and la!)or relations, and coordination of programs. 

Prior to joining the Federal service. Mr. Dwight served the Stute of California 
as Chief Deputy Director of Finance — in effect, the chief operating officer of the 
department. In 1007. he joined the State as Deptity Director of Finance. While 
with the State, he also .served on the Boards of Ptibllc Employees Retirement 
System and the State Teachers Retirement System, and on the steering committee 
which developed for Public Instruction Stiperintendent Wilson Riles his proposal 
for equalljsed eduoatlcmal opporttinity in the State. 

In 1955, Mr. Dwight was employed by Ha .skins and Sells, Certified Public Ac- 
countants, where he worked until IfK'O. when he joined Sunkist Growers, Inc. He 
was associated with this company for se\en year.s% .serving a^^ Controller. He left 
in December 1966 to join Governor Reagan*s State administration. 

Born March 0. lftS4. in Pasadenia, Calif or uia. Mr. Dwight received his early 
education in South Pasadena and San Marino public schools. He attended Pomona 
College for two years, majoring in physics, and In lft."l6, received a B.S. degree In 
Accounting from the University of Southern California. At this time, he was 
alreadv working witli Haskins and Sells. He is a Certified Pu})]ic Accountant 

Mr. Dwight has been active in community .^service and civic affairs. He served aa 
Vice President of the Los Angeles .Junior Chamber of Commerce, and was Director 
of the Red Shield Youth Service. 

He is married to the former Blsa Hardy; they have three daughters and 
one .son. 

Mr. Dwight. Most recently I joined the Office of Management and 
Budjrot as the manajroment side of 0MB last Awfriist. Prior to that time 
T was involved with the State jrovernment in the State of California in 
the Departmen. of Finance from 1966 until last August, having a wide 
range of programmatic and management experience with the State 
involving myself in both the control aspects and the creative aspects 
of the California Governor's administration. Prior to that time 1 was 
active in civic affairs and was involved in the business community in 
southern California in a variety of experiences. 
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My oducatio}! was at tlie I niveisity of Soiitlioin California and 
I lun a ciM'tilied public accountant. 

I am very acutely aware of this sustained interest in the program 
wliicli tills fonunittce has had and I wish to state very clearly my 
stronjr belief iu the goals and objectives of the rehabilitation program. 
As y(ni pointed out, this program is one of the oldest Federal pro- 
grams and I l)elieve one of the most successful of tlic Federal Iniman 
resource ])rograms. The program has consistently enjoyed support 
from tlic public and from the President for its vahiable contribu- 
tions. 

In my role as Administrator I will work very closely with the Com- 
missioner of lieliabilitation and continue tliis long pattern of service 
to our vulnerable handicapped citizens. 

I am very pleased that the contimiatiou legislation which you rc- 
fei red to earlier seems to be nearing completion in the conference be- 
tween the Members of the House and Senate and I am hopeful that 
this new legislation will present a basis for the continued success of this 
pi'ograin consistent with its record of success ovgy the last 53 yeare. 

The subcommittee may be interested in some of the things whicli 
I am aware of in terms of recent happenings, if you will, in the ad- 
ministration of the current vocational rehabilitation program. Mr. 
Chairman, you may be aware that the I)e])art.ment of HEW uses an op- 
erational pi a lining system for the mana^ment of programs and during 
the development of those objectives which we have recently concluded 
for the fiscal year just commencing we have determined to add to our 
spccilically stated objectives a greater emphasis on services to the 
severely disabled. 

In addition, in HEW we have a long-range plannnig process wliere 
we consider possible longer term dii-ections, and this is under cost and 
exi)loration. During the next 2 to 3 years of course the program will 
be governed by legislation which you referred to earlier, Mr. Chair- 
man. Any recommendations that we are able to develop under our 
long-range planning exercise will serve as a basis for the administra- 
1 ion to bring recommendations to the Congress so that the dialogue be- 
tween the executive andthe legislative branches can go forward. 

We are also initiating a much closer association with the Assistant 
Secretary for Health and Scientific Affairs so that the resources of the 
Department in the health and medical components can be brought to 
l)ear more closely on the rehabilitation program and so that the bene- 
fit of that body's thought as it relates to health policy can be more 
closely coordinated with the program. 

In closing this very brief statement I would like to reiterate my very 
sincere commitment to the vocational rehabilitation program and to 
the Kehabilitation Services Administration. We are hopeful that our 
present efforts to recruit a permanent Commissioner will fairly shortly 
bear fruit. However, in the meantime we are very privileged to have 
Mr. Corbett Reedy acting as the Commissioner. 

With that statement I would be very pleased and my colleagues 
would be very pleased to answer any questions that you may have to 
pose to us this morning. 

Mr. Brademas. Thank you very much, Mr. Dwight. 

Just following that last observation, Mr. Dwight, how long have you 
been in your present position ? 
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Mr. DwiGHT. Well, let's see. I believe I was confirmed by tlic Senate 
on June 14. 

Mr. Brademas. And 3^011 were on board how much earlier than that? 

Mr. DwiGHT. I have been in a very intensive loarninij program for 
the period which commenced in March when the President sent my 
nomination to the Senate. I have been physically domiciled within 
HEW for tliat period of time and I have done my best to familiarize 
myself with the projrrams and the issues within SRS. 

Mr. Brademas. Mr. Reedy, you have been Actin<r Commissioner how 
long? 

Mr. Reedy. From December 31 to the present. 

Mr. Br^vdemas. Getting ready for an anniversary soon. Do I under- 
stand that you are jroing to be retiring shortly ? 

Mr. Reedy. Yes. those are my plans, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brademas. I would address myself to you, Mr. Dwight. Wl^nt 
kind of person do you contemplate bringing in to succeed Mr. Reody ? 
Your own background is very heavy, obviously, on the management 
side. 

Mr. DwiGHT. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. I am presently looking 
for a person who combines both — has some experience in the rehabilita- 
tion field and a proven capability of managing a rather substantial 
program. Perhaps trying to anticipate your concern, I determined 
during the period of lime where I was awaiting confirmation by the 
Senate that I would not initiate or appear to assume any of the respon- 
sibilities which rest in the hands of the Administrator. As a conse- 
quence I did not actively seek a Commissioner for tlie Rehabilitation 
Sendees Administration until I was actually confirmed by the Senate. 

Mr. Brademas. I note the statement, Mr. jReedy. of Mr. Dwight that 
the rehabilitation program, to quote his testimony, is "one of the 
oldest and certainly one of the most successful of the Fedei-al human 
resources programs.'' 

Do you share that judgment? 

Mr. RE^m^ I do indeed. I have worked for years in rehabilita- 
tion having begun as a counselor in 1941. 1 have served as a State Di- 
rector, as Regional Representative for Rehabilitation, and as Deputy 
CommiF^ioner for 2 years. I am completely devoted to the philosophy 
of rehabilitation, to the goals that it has and proud of the accom- 
plishments which it has recorded iu its years of opemt ion. 

Mr. Brademas. Mr. Morrill, do you share the judgment of Mr. 
Dwight and Mr. Reedy ? 

Mr. MoRRiLir. Yes, sir. I don't profess in any way to be an expert 
on it having just arrived about the same time as *Mr. Dwight and 
just now learning about a whole host of programs within the De- 
partment but the evidence that I have seen clearly supports that 
judgment. 

Mr. Brademas. What is your own background, Mr. Morrill ? 

Mr. Morrill. Mr. Chairman, I entered Federal service about 20 
years ago initially in the national security area. More recently, after 
having completed a fairly len^hy period of activity both within the 
Department of Defense and within the Oid Bureau of the Budget, I 
became Deputy County Executive in Fairfax County, Va. In about 
May 1972 I became an Assistant Director at the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget concerned with domestic programs other than the 
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HEW or human resources area and was confirmed at the same time as 
Mr. Dwight by the Senate to this position that I now hold. 

Mr. Brademas. Your background is also very heanly oriented to- 
ward the management side of Government, I take it, from wliat you 
have said. 

Mr. Morrill. It has been professionally, yes, sir. The experience 
that I had in local government I would contrast with the previous 
experience as a combination of staff work on the one hand and op- 
erating responsibilities on tlie other, including in the latter distance 
a number of human resource programs at the local level. 

Mr. Brademas. I don't know liow long the position of Assistant 
Secretary for Planning and Evaluation in the Department of HEW 
has existed but could you define your responsibilities for us ? 

Mr. MoRRTix. I am frank to say, Mr. Chairman, I am not sure ex- 
actly when it storted. I believe that the position existed since 1937 or 
thereabouts. The concept of the o(Bce is to be a staff support arm to 
the Secretary, worrying about long-range planning, analysis, and 
evaluation activities across the gamut of departmental activities. In 
more recent years it lias been a coordinating office to pull together on 
behalf of the Secretary's long-range plans looking at least 5 years into 
the future. It starts out with a development of agency proposals. These 
proposals and considered and analysis done to explore ways in which 
various programs can be improved or continued or whatever seems 
indicated from the analysis. The office also attempts to encourage the 
performance of good evaluation activities throughout tlie Department. 

Mr. Brademas. Now Mr. Dwight has alluded to the long-range plan- 
ning process, to which you just made reference, in his prepared state- 
ment. What kinds of plans have you given to your superiors with 
respect to the vocational rehabilitation program ? 

Mr. Morrill. We follow an annual planning process, Mr. Chair- 
man, and we are right now in the process of discussing a variety of 
plans and programs looking ahead. Those are all presently in prelimi- 
nary form and we are right now offering the Secretary a variety of 
choices that he might make in a number of different areas. 

Mr. Bradei^ias. When does that process come to a conclusion ? 

Mr. Morrill. Well, in a sense it comes to a conclusion when the 
Department sets fortli a series of budget proposals for the next fiscal 
year while perhaps adopting certain additional actions. The product 
of this process can be a variety of things. It can be a determination 
to do an intensive study, to embark on a particular evaluation, to set 
forth a particular coui'se or to plan a particular budget request. All 
of those ai*e products of the process and in the best sense it is a reitera- 
tive ongoing activity in which the Department is always exploring 
looking out well ahead as to where it may be going in order to present 
proposas internally to the President, and if they are considered valid 
through that process, to the Congress for its consideration. 

Mr. Bradkmas. Now I understand what you have just told me in 
respect of the end product of the overall process within the executive 
"branch. But more narrowly speaking you also have, I take it, an end 
to the process in your shop : that is, yoii submit to the Seci'etary what- 
ever judgments you may have. 

Mr. Morrill. Yes, sir; we try to offer the Secretary not a canned 
solution but indeed a series of options in which all views, including 
our own, may be presented. 
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Mr. BRADF3rAS. Now you have completed that process within your 
o%vn shop? 

Mr. Morrill. No, sir, that is still underway. 
Mr. Brademas, 'When will that process be comploted ? 
Mr, Morrill. Well, it will be another several weeks before that is 
complete. 

Mr. Brademab. One reason T ask these questions clearly, Mr. Morrill^ 
is that we are now in the midst of writing a conference report as you 
may know. 

Mr, Morrill. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BriVdemas. And what you commend to your superiors may ob- 
viously have some bearing on our own thinking as we make judgments 
on what we ouf^ht to do in that conference, realizing that we are con- 
stricted by the actions of the House and Senate. 

If you are makinp; recommendations to the Secretary for the lonj]^- 
run future of this or indeed other programs, how do yon make jtidp:- 
ments with respect to wliat kinds of chanfrcs are appropriate or not? 
It has been suprffested by Mr, Dwipht, agreed to by Mr, Reedy and 
then subsequently by you, Mr. Morrill, that rehabilitation is. a|2fain to 
quote the lanpiapre of Mr, Dwipht, "one of the most successful of the 
Federal human resources propnrams." 

You have already come to that jud^rment you have suggested here 
this mornings Now in lisrht of that, how do you then make the judff- 
ments, what kinds of criteria do you us*, particularly in view of the 
fact — and I don't say this in anv personal way — ^that you have already 
indicated that you are in a field with respect to which you don't feel 
terribly qualified. Mr. Dwight is a CPA, I think, and not a vocational 
rehabilitation expert? Given yon are not professionals in this field 
and havinp: reached already a judgment that the program has been a 
successful one, what are the processes by which you decide whether to 
recommend changes? 

Mr. Morrill. I would like to respond to that. I made several notes 
on your comments. In the near term, the legislation is obviously what 
will determine the program over the next few years. We need in our 
process also to look well l)eyond the terms of that legislation. With 
respect to the way in which we examine it, my personal expertise is 
indeed, as I indicated, limited in this particular area. We rely on the 
analysis of my own staff, the staff of the agencies with SRS and RSA, 
and any other expert information or opinions or views that we can 
gather. I think in terms of looking at a program, even a successful one, 
the Department can never rest entirely on its laurels and assume that 
there is no room for improvement in the long-range future. We need 
to keep <asking ourselves questions about that program. 

Mr. Brademas. A statement with which no one, I think, can ntiarrel. 

Mr. MoRRiix. The starting process of the analysis is hopefully as 
much hard data as we can assemble and it is our role in this process 
to raise questions deliberately : Are we doing it as well as we know how, 
or are there different ways ? 

Mr. Brademas. That is what I am getting at. That has been a recur- 
ring concern of mine under this administration and others. What does 
it mean to say "are we doing it as well as we know how ?" "What is the 
antecedent of the pronoun "it"? 
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Mr. Morrill. Well, that in itself is — 
Mr. BRADrMAS. Wliat are your goals, in other words ? 
Mr. Morrill. Exactly. Our goals can be described as follows: Are 
we helping the population which the program sets out to help? Arc 
there indeed others that are not within that population that have 

Sroblems that should be met? What can we say relatively about the 
iffcrence relative characteristics of the target population? Finally, 
how is that help that wc are now providing tlie population achieving 
the objectives set forth in the legislation ? 

Mr. Bademas. I^et me ask Mr. Reedy, who bears the principal re- 
sponsibility for administering this particular program, the extent to 
which he has been involved in the long-range evaluation process to 
which Mr. Morrill has been alluding? 

Mr. Reedt. Mr. Chairman, we are, as the Rehabilitation Services 
Administration, in our second year of being formally involved in the 
Department's long-range planning effort and the plans which origi- 
nated in RSA and which went forward to SRS as our parent agency 
conceived that the Vocational Rehabilitation in the coming 5 years 
must undergo a major expansion. This is based on first the conviction 
that tlie program is effective and secondly tliat we have a long way 
to go to have a rehabilitation system in this country that would afford 
access to the disabled people who need the service. Therefore, our ap- 
proach as the Rehabilitation Services Administration has been to blue- 
print the enlarged goals in the public program of rehabilitation over 
the next 5 yeai's and to suggest the means through which the system 
of service can be expanded to accommodate a larger number of people* 
Mr. Brademas. I understand what you are telling me, Mr. Reedy,, 
but my question is a rather different one. My question is simply: 
are you satisfied that your office, which is the administering office^ 
has had adequate input into the long-run planning and evaluation 
process of the vocational rehabilitation program which Mr. Morrill 
has indicated that his shop has been undertaking? 

Mr. Reedv. We have had ample opportunity to supply the informa- 
tion which we have and to present our views as to the direction in 
which we should go. We are faced with the fact that there are several 
options which the Secretarv may wish to consider in determining the 
future and in my opinion the development of those options is in some- 
what of an embryonic stage, they are oeing examined but we have stuck 
rather faithfully in RSA to the consistency of planning which we have 
been enaraged in in the last 2 years. 

Mr. Brademas. You are talking about development of proposals 
which you say are in the embr>'onic stage. For the committee could 
you expand on what you are talking about a little bit because some of 
us have lived on tliis committee — I have for 15 years — with this prob- 
lem and therefore have some concern about its luture. I am interested, 
to borrow Senator Vandenburg's famous proposal, "in being in on the 
takeoffs as well as the crash landings." Can you explain a little? 

Mr. Reedy. If I may illustrate with what I think are the three prin- 
cipal directions of shaping up options. 

One of those options is to move ahead from the base that we have 
established in enlarging and j^erfecting the existing system, and I 
must say that this option is receiving full consideration in the Depart- 
ment's discussions. 
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We of coui-se have known all alon^r of the discussions of committing 
the rehabilitation program to what is known as si>ecial revenue shar- 
ing in which the funds might be made available to the States and 
they would exercise judgment and their own options in terms of the 
kind of rehabilitation services offered. This is another option. 

The third option that has been given some consideration is more 
assumption by the related programs in health and vocational training 
and income maintenance, to have them provide greater assistance to 
the disabled in the process of rehabilitation with Vocational Rehabili- 
tation being more in tlie area of case advisement and case management. 
I think these are not new ideas. 

I can recall many instances in recent years in which the question 
has been raised, should rehabilitation have medical services as a com- 
ponent of its own program when there are other medical services 
offered under public auspices. It is my personal view that the unity 
and coordination of services in the rehabilitation program is one of its 
unique features, and therefore I admit to my own personal biases here 
but these options are simply being considered and I feel that RSA 
does have adequate voice m the discussion and decision. 

Mr. BRADK^rAs. I take you to be saying there are three major options, 
Mr. Morrill. You will straighten me out if I misunderstand wha* haft 
been said here because the three major options that are now tinder 
consideration by HEW for the future of the vocational rehabilitation 
program, are oliviously within your area of responsibility. 

"One" is continuation and expansion of the present program, is 
that right ? 

*'Two" is moving in the direction of some form of revenue sharing 
in this area, is that correct ? 

And option numlicr "i>" I think you were suggesting, Mr. Reedy 
is a form of income maintenance. Is that what you said? 

Mr. DwTOHT. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Brademas. I want to be sure I understand accurat ely what Mr. 
Reedy has said in spelling out what I took to be the three major 
options now under consideration. 

Mr. Reedy. Option 3 is to give the disabled greater access to train- 
ing grants and scholarships, to health services that might be provided 
under medicaid and these kinds of resources that mi^rht accomplish 
the same purposes and to liave their income needs during rehabilita- 
tion met through income maintenance programs. These are explora- 
tions only and I am not the one to speak definitively about them. 

Mr. Brademas. You wanted to say something, Mr. Dwight. 

Mr. DwiGiiT. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I think the delineation of the three 
options would suggest that the process has proceeded quite a good deal 
furtlier than is the case. My assessment of what Mr. Reedy said is that 
tJiis is an observation on his part of what he has observed of the dis- 
cussions over the past 18 months. 

This represents consideration that will 3 or 4 years down the road 
perhaps led to suggestions that HEW might make to the Congress 
in order to improve the program. This process has not gone to the 
point where there are three options, five options, ten options or one 
option. 

Mr. Brademas. You leave me in some state of confusion with these 
two responses. 

Do you think you can rescue your colleagues, Mr. Morrill? 
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Mr. ifoKRiLL. Let me say this. Jlr. Chairman. In a broad sense human 
resources programs can be delivered to the target {K)pu]ations in any 
of three broad ways, whicli is not unique to aiiy particular one. The 
assistance can be provided in the form of direct assistance to the indi- 
vidual. Resources can be provided to state and local government with 
those levels of <2^overnment actually delivering services to individuals. 
Or a direct Federal program can provide the service. Those are three 
broad ranges of choices or frameworks in whicli almost all HEW pro- 
grams can be explored. 

Kach has advantages and disadvantages when one gets to a specific 
area and must determine which way seems to be the best, with the 
ultimate choice hopefully to be based primarily on the effectiveness of 
the program delivery system to do what it is we have set out to do. 

1 would share Mr. Dwight'S view that looking at programs in this 
roi^text and raising questions about them does not in any way imply 
that we have come to a coiiclusion about vocational rehabilitation pro- 
iriams in any of these contexts. Indeed, asking questions in this frame- 
work may well turn out to confirm the view that the way in which we 
are delivering the program may indeed be the best. It nonetheless is a 
useful analytic tool to explore whether what we are doing is being done 
as well as we think we know how. 

Mr. Brademas. Maybe you don't appreciate why I am puzzled so I 
will try to tell you why. You have all testified that the vocational re- 
habilitation program has been one of the most successful and effective 
of the Federal-State programs. You have said that you want to keep 
asking questions about the effectiveness of the program, and nobody 
can quarrel with that although we could spend all morning talkinS? 
alKMit how you structured the question of evaluation and assessment. 

In my opinion you are in the dark ages regarding evaluation and 
nssessiuont — I don't mean you. I mean we as a countrj\ So my own 
o(union is that when the Pi-osident says we have carefully evaluated 
j)n»grams, as he said last February, and we have found that they are 
not elective, that is intellectual poppycock, to quote the President in 
ai>oihor context. Because no self-respecting social scientist — it is all 
riglit for a politician on the stump to talk this way although, I don't 
really make sweeping asseitions like that myself— can honestly claim 
we have developed that kind of system. 

You tell us what a successful program it is but then you go ahead 
to say that you are now considering several options, each of which 
could have a profound impact on the future of this program. You have, 
1 think, not quarreled with the proposition that it is very difficult to 
sot forth the kinds of criteria and evaluation process which I think — if 
we are to be intellectually honest — are necessary if we are going to 
UT'ge that we go off in X, Y or Z direction rather than the present 
direction. I could understand if there was some evidence to show that 
this was a pmfoundly ineffective program or had one received criti- 
cism in Congress or in the country. 

Do you understand why I am puzzled by your suggestion that you 
are going through such a rigorous assessment and evaluation imder the 
cii'cum.stances? 

Mr. DwiGHT. Could I respond to that, Mr. Chairman. I could imder- 
stand your puzzlement if t>Js was a review that was being directed 
specifically towards the vocational rehabilitation program; it is not. 
It is a review which is being related to the entire efforts of all of the 
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constituent agencies of social rehabilitation services, and it is also 
being applied to all of the health and education programs of HEW. 
This is a process which relates to all the programs which constitute 
HEW at the present time. 

Mr. BRr\DE]\rAS. Well, I listened to you all and I am still more puz- 
zled and troubled and I will tell you 'why. I have seen, indeed I have 
in front of me, a memorandum to you, Mr. Dwight, from you, Mr. 
Reedy, dated July 18, 1973, in comment on a memorandum prepared 
by you, Mr. Morrill, dated July 16, 1973, with respect to certain pro- 
posals that your office has been making with respect to the vocational 
rehabilitation program. 

AVhat the three of you have told this committee here today is not on 
all fours with either what Mr. Reedy has had to say to us today or with 
the text of another document of which I also have a copy before me 
by Mr. Morrill which is a memorandum to the Assistant Secretary for 
Human Development dated June 28, 1973, containing an analysis and 
an evaluation of vocational rdiabilitation. 

You know, there is now serious discussion on the part of some mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives about requiring all witnesses from 
the administration to henceforth testify under oath. You ought to think 
about that. 

Now let me tell you what Mr. Reedy has said in comment on your 
memorandum, Mr. Morrill. 

We appreciate the opportunity to comment on the proposed Program Memo- 
randum. We are concerned that decisions of such magnitude and of far-reaching 
implications are being considered in apparent haste and without adequate con- 
sultation with the programs concerned. 

"The proposed Program Memorandum concludes" — concludes. This is not a 
member of this committee talking, this is you folks talking — "that the vocational 
rehaMlitation program Is sufficiently Ineffective as to warrant fractionation and 
.dissolution of the State-Federal program.*' 

Get that phrase? 

We do not concur with this conclusion. Ironically^ this OS proposal coincides 
and conflicts with glowing praise for the program by the Congress and their cur- 
rent legislative initiative to further expand and reinforce ihe program. 

Here I interrupt this to go back to what Mr. Dwight said to this 
committee a little while ago that this is one of the oldest and certainly 
.one of the most successful of the Federal human resources programs, 

Mr. Reedy goes on. 

There is general goal congruence within the State-Federal VR Program. Tra- 
ditionally, the Federal role has included leadership, transfer of resources, and 
capacity building. As we move Into the rehabilitation of the more severely dis- 
abled the Federal role becomes more crucial in these areas, particularly in capacity 
jouilding in si>ecial disability areas. The most appropriate future course — 

Mr. Reedy, who is an expert in this field as both you gentlemen have 
testified you are not — 

Would appear to be to maintain the current program structure while improving 
program management capability. 

The assumption behind the proposal to substitute cash assistance for the cur- 
rent VB Program. 

Option No. 3— 

Is that the disabled individual is capable and motired to plan bis rehabilitation 
program and to seek from vendors the services which he needs to implement that 
program, and further that such services are readily available for purchase. 
.^Generally, 
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Says Mr. Reedy, the expert in this field — 

this is not tbe case. Normally, the disabled individual has little Isnowledge 
4is to his specific rehabilitation needs or of the availability of essential services. 

That is one reason our Senate coUeagrxej Senator Dole, has been such 
a champion of providing better access to information about services 
for the handicapped. 

Mr. Reedy goes on — 

This is where the VR counselor plays a critical role in providing professional 
advice in lielping tbe individual develop an appropriate rehabilitation plan 
tailored to his needs, while preserving the client's freedom of choice. Also, we 
have found that the mere existence of client need and ability to pay does not 
assure the availability of needed VR services- The integrated service system of the 
Stnte-FederaA Progrum has proved to be the best catalyst for assuring such 
availability of services. 

Jt would appear — 

Mr. Reedy concludes : 

That the bases upon which many of the allegations in the Program Memoran- 
dum are made need careful scrutiny and analysis. We Avould like the opportunity 
of oxamining mutually the hypotheses. 

Very important; very important, ^Ir. J^Iorrill. 

And the data upon which they have been based. We are available, to participate 
ill more detailed discussions. 

Now I said to Mr. Carlucci w'hen he was in here the other day that 
one of tlie problems tliat I regard as an increasingly serious one 
between Congress and the executive brancli of the Government is our 
simply believing wliat you tell ns is true. I want to tell you I am very 
<listi'essed because I have looked at your memorandum and I know it is 
a .staff option paper — that is what it is, a staff option paper. Well, I 
don't regard it as a staff option paper, not when I see the kind of re- 
sponse. Mr. Morrill, that I ^et f rom\Mr. Eeedy who has responsibility 
for administering this program. I think, speaking for myself, that 
vv*heii word goes out across the United States that the present adminis- 
tration, to quote the language of the Commissioner of the Rehabilita- 
tion Services Administration, is proposhig- the dissolution of the voca- 
tional reliftbilitation pr ogram, you are going to get a iDrofound — and 
it is going to l)e adverse — r(?action to this effort. 

Now l"coukl go on and I could be much sharper in my criticism, but 
I have already indicated I have groat skepticism with respect to the 
to?tiuiony you ]iave given us liere today. Do you have anything to say? 

Mr. DVigttt. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I can offer you nothing other 
tlinn what I liave already said to persuade you of the validity of the 
remarks that I made. I tllinlc perhaps you read too much into the inner 
workings of the bureaucracy as represented b^^ those documents that 
you havo related to us here 

Mv. ERADK:\rAS. Senator Ervin said Englisli is my mother tongue, 
too. I can read. I liave s^ot tlie document, you kno^v. 

Mr. DwiGiiT. 3ilr. Chairman, that is not my point. My point is that in . 
order to get attention as we communicate with each other in the writ- 
ten form we use sharp terms. Some of those sharp terms are the terms 
tliatyou read in quoting from't^ie document. The process that we are 
engaged in is tlie process wliicli we have onumeraterl for you here on 
the record today, hot\\ Mr, Jtorrilh Mr. Reedy, and myself. Our com- 
ments do reflect what is going on presently within HEW and the com- 
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ments cnat you have extracted from those internal documents do not 
truly reflect the status of that process currently. 

Mr. BRADE3L4S. Now let me ask you this in light of that response, Mr. 
Dwight. Looking at Mr. Morrilrs memorandum, which is one oi the 
most revealing documents internal or otherwise that I have seen as a 
member of this committee, and responding specifically to your defense 
of the nature of the prose that is used in internal documents, I quote 
page 15 of your document, Mr. Morrill. 

Specifically DHEW rhetoric should reinforce strict observance by the States but 
SRS management efforts should be focused upon reduclnic: unnecessary restric- 
tions, reporting requirements, data collectioni et cetera, by the States. 

You know, it reminds me of a question I put to the Secretary of 
State last week. I said, Mr. Secretary, in 1969 you told the Committee on 
Foreign Relations of ithe Senate with respect to U.S. policy over Cam- 
bodia our hands are clean and our hearts are pure. That was said at a 
time when the United States was secretly bombing that country and 
when there was falsification of military records. 

I don't like falsification in the DOD and I don't like it in HEW and 
I certainly don't like to see responsible h\ffh officials of tlie adminis- 
tration come in havinjty produced documents that admonish a certain 
degree of rhetoric on the one hand while moving in a different direc- 
tion in terms of action on the other. You see why we have such a hard 
time, Mr. Morrill, just believing what yon tell us up on this committee ? 

You know, I am very sharp. I am proud of the fact that on my 
subcommittee we work very closely, Kepublirans and Democrats alike. 
We respect each other, we trust each other. We disagree with each other. 
We tell the truth to each other, or if we don't want to tell the truth we 
just don't say anything to each other. We have a different problem 
with you in the executive branch of the Government somehow. 

Mr. Morrill. May I comment, sir ? 

Mr. Brademas. Please do. 

Mr. Morrill. Wliat you have got in those papers I would character- 
ize as a glimpse of the planning process in motion at a point in time. 
It is clearly an interim document within which my staff with some 
encouragement from me is provocative deliberately in asking nuostions 
about programs. As we transform those documents into subsequent 
editions for consideration by the Secretary, there is a dialog process 
between us and others within the Department, and assertions that we 
make will be challenged and challenged hard and should be, just as 
we are challenging others. We may well conclude out of that process 
that those original ideas, assertions or data were all inadequate to 
justify a notion that may have been advanced as one possible approach. 

It seems to me that this kind of an internal activity within the De- 
partment should continue and should run relatively free and uncon- 
strained in terms of hard debate and argument about particular pro- 
frrams or activities. Some of it is bound to be inadequate or poorly 
informed or what have you, but through that process 1 think that, to 
the extent that I serve the Secretary well and he in turn the President 
and to the extent the executive branch can then bring forward to the 
Congress sound proposals, this kind of process I think is entirely 
necessary. 

We need to keep challenging ourselves internally to make sure that 
we are firm in our convictions and that we know as best we can know 
what it is we are doing and why. I do not think that because there is 
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that kind of internal dialog and debate going on within a Depart- 
ment at any particular time that it should be felt to reflect the view 
of the Department until the Secretary has made up his mind and con- 
cluded what it is he wants to do. He may with respect to documents 
that I produce completely disagree with me and that I think is, if you 
will, part of a sound planning process. 

Mr. Brademas. Mr. MorrUl, that is a nice try Hiat kind of ex- 
planation reallj'^ won't seriously wash, at least it w i\ me. 

You are suggesting that this is kind of an aca exercise down 
there, an interesting exchange of ideas trying to sii< uow we can make 
the world better by and by with respect to this and other programs. 
I have read the documents and I must tell you that I don't take seri- 
ously what you have just said to me because your whole memorandum; 
is based upon the supposition that the vocational rehabilitation pro- 
gram is not effective. 

And I do not think, further, that anjj reasonable person reading the 
memorandum of Mr. Reedy to Mr. Dwight in response to your memo- 
randum, Mr. Morrill, could come to the conclusion that Mr. Reedy is 
not very seriously troubled by what you have had to suggest. He can 
speak for himself. He is here and it is awkward for him, but he can sav 
anything he wants to. 

You see, there is a certain assumption it seems to me on your part, 
Mr. Morrill — in response to my questioning about the disparity be- 
tween your DHEW rhetoric here this morning and your actions — that 
you are undergoing this evaluation out in space some place. But vou 
are not doing uiat, and you know it and I know it because — and this is 
really the point of the matter, I suppose — what you are doing is pro- 
posing to dismantle or, again to quote Mr. Reedy, to dissolve the 
Federal-State VR program in the following context: 

Two vetoes by the President of the United States of the rehabilita- 
tion bills ; the administration trying to kill the training programs for 
VR for fiscal 1974; total opposition on the part of the administration 
to facilities construction programs in the VR field; declining supi)ort 
for research in VR; a policy of allowing the VR program to diminish, 
were you to ' ave your way in this conference committee, at a time when 
States are be jinning to pull their weight. You are more and more bury- 
ing VR within the Social and Rehabilitation Service while you are 
cutting back the staff on RSA. 

Now, therefore, when you say we are just tiying to ask questions of 
each other so we can make it a better program, that is very hard for 
a practical minded elected politician to take seriously. I have been the 
sponsor of the bills that the President has vetoed; I know that you 
people would just as soon.not have these programs passed. In spite of 
your stating that it is one of the most successful Federal programs, how 
are we supposed to take that rhetoric seriously in view of the de facto 
history? 

Now, you look at your memorandum here, Mr. Morrill. Virtually 
without introduction your document describes the social services pro- 
grams it is going to address and then it makes the following assertion, 
and I quote your document. "In general the programs have not held 
up well under critical scrutiny of their performance." That is on 
page 2. 
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Then you go ahead to defend that proposition by claimin;? that "the 
program objectives are va^iely defined" and that the Federal ^oals 
for vocational rehabilitation differ from the goals set by individual 
rehabilitation counselors. 

Then I note what Mr. Reedy says in his July 16 memorandum — and 
he flatly contradicts your assertion. 

Says Mr. Reedy: "There is general goal congruence within the 
State-Federal VR program.'- 

At this point, Air. Morrill, your memorandum takes on a sharply 
ideological slant. On page 3 you make the following observation: 
Although the governmental role in the United States can — and 
sometimes does — amount to just about anytliing, tlie sensitivity 
and resistance of the populace to increased taxes and increased 
encroachment of Govemment upon individual libeities and tlie 
private market, places a substantial burden of proof upon those 
who advocate new or expanded governmental programs. 

You then go on to note that one criterion the Federal Government 
should adopt is the idea of "minimum level of care'^ and you bciriiK 
on page 4, a discussion of the Federal role in social services "bused 
upon the t^net" that governmental fune.tions should be decentralized 
on the "assumption'- tliat decentralization is a better and more effective 
form of government. 

Let me interrupt myself here, Mr, Morrill to note that I am not sure 
how decentralization would cure the evil you first cited: namely, the 
fact that the counselor's goals differ from those of the Federal Govern- 
ment. In other words, the solution you propose is unrelated to the 
problem, as you have defined it. 

I recall Mr. Carlucci and Dr. Ottina being in here the other day 
defending regionalization — and I realize that regionalization and de- 
centralization are not necessarily the same thing — on the grounds 
that regionalization would lead to greater effectiveness of programs. 

I said, *'0K.'' Mr. Carlucci, what is your evidence for that meta- 
physical leap of faith."' And it will not surprise you to learn that 
he had no evidence for that proposition. 

Because there is no evidence for that proposition — it is simply an 
ideological judgment. 

I for one would be much more impressed if you were to come in 
here and say with respect to some of these matters — you and Mr. 
Carlucci and Mr. Weinberger — we don't like it. We don't have any 
evidence that it would work better. If we decentralized or regionalized, 
but we just don't like it the way it is. It is an article of religious faith. 
That same nonrational, unsupported justification for j'our attack on 
VR. I think runs throughout this memorandum, 

Now I have more questions but I have monopolized the questioning 
here and I want to yield to the jrentleman from Idaho, Mr. Hansen, 
who by the way has contributed in a very significant way to the shap- 
ing of the vocational rehabilitation legislation on which we are now 
workin.^T in conference. 

Mr. Haxskk. Thank you. Mr. Chairman. 

I might say that I find myself in disagreenient with a nunilior 
of the conclusions or perhaps tentative conclusions reflected in the 
memorandum, although I have no argument that the planning proce,«iS 
should not jro forward in that there should be a continuing review 
and i-ecxamination even of the most successful and effective programs 
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for purposes of improvement. I would have to confess that recent 
history has caused me some great apprehension as this planning process 
goes forward. 

The long and successful history of the voc? ional rehabilitation pro- 
gram has, of course, been not<?d. In addition to it being, I think, basi- 
cally soundly conceived, a lot of tlie reason for success, 1 am certain, is 
the strong support that it lias enjoyed in the Congress. In fact, it is 
almost unique. I expect if you compared this witii other programs, 
even over a more limited period of time, you could not lind any that 
have received such enthusiastic an<u almost without exception, imaiii- 
mous expressions of support from within the Congress. A good deal 
of that success, I think, can be attributed to the strong support it has 
received within the executive branch, up until recent months, and, tiiat 
is what causes me some concern now. 

Having worked in this subcommittee over a period of the last 3 
years on this legislation, which, as the chairman noted, met two Presi- 
dential vetoes, and having worked very closely with differait points of 
view in order to come up with legislation that could command, deserve 
and enjoy this same support, it was a shattering experience to leixrn of 
the rather sudden change of direction reflected in the first of ilje two 
vetoes. 

I don't think I am talking to the right people here. Those decisions 
were made elsewhere — I think they were not made even in the Depart- 
ment of HEW. But they have caused great concern among many of 
us in the Congress about the future of a program that depend on a 
strong cooperative effort between the two branches. It is for tliat lea- 
son that I have some apprehension about the planning process that is 
going on now. 

The question that I want to raise relates to the next steps at the time 
some decision is made in the executive branch, at the time this plan- 
ning process has been completed, and a decision has been made. Then 
my question is whether it will be implemented ; that is, whether ac- 
tions will be taken in terms of budget decisions, organizational changes 
. and so forth, to implement those decisions, assuming they involve some 
significant departure from the present program. Will the executive 
branch come to the Congress, suomit the recommendations as recom- 
mendations and then engage in open, free and frank discussions so 
that whatever is finally done reflects the best judgment of both 
branches ? 

Now this has been the way in the past that it has worked, but, as I 
say, in the last few months particularly, the implementation of deci- 
sions within the executive branch, without consultation with Congress, 
causes me to raise the question now and I would like to be reassured 
on this point, if possible. 

Mr. DwroHT. I can give you that reassurance. Congressman Hansen. 
That would be the way that we would intend to operate any progiam, 
it will be operated within the law. If we have recommendations which 
would suggest that the law should be changed, then we \xi]\ be bring- 
ing those recommendations to the Congress with the expectation that 
those recommendations would be based upon hard facts and sound 
evaluation. 

Mr. Hansen. Now in the case of some other programs, again within 
the education field, which concern our full committee, we have had rec- 
ommendations for changes in authorizing legislation, or at least 
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chants in programs that require authorizinor le<rislation, but coin- 
cident with those, recommendations, and in some cases even prioi- to 
the submission of the recommendation budget decisions wcie made 
where the budget requests wei e submitted in anticipation of the le^gis- 
lation being approved when there were no real prospects for its being 
approved, certamly not by tlie beginning of the fiscal year. "VAHiat con- 
corns me is the possibility of a decision being made — the submission 
of a recommendation that a budget decision be made — that may t-ernii- 
nate a program or a service before the Congress has had a opportu- 
nity to make its judgment on that question, 

Mr. DwioiiT. Congressman Hansen, I am unaware of any decision 
like that. As affects any agency within SRS. 

Mr. Hansen. Now with respect to the research and the training ele- 
ments in the program, to some extent have not budget decisions been 
made in terms of the recommendations that don't reflect congressional 
or joint congressional Executive judgment on whether that phase 
of the program should continue ? 

Mr. DwiGHT. It is my understanding, Congressman Hansen, tliat 
when we mix research and training we are talking about two different 
things. I believe that your point is largely directed toward the train- 
ing issue and the judgment that tlie administration has made across 
the board to t^irminatc institutionaj support of training in deference 
to the student choosing where he uses his federally supported educa- 
tional vouchers, if you will, for the securing of that education. I hope 
that Frank will correct me if I am in error, but I would assume that 
the Congress has authorized SRS to engage in training grants and we 
have chosen in line with the policy that I just enumerated not to exer- 
cise that authority. 

Mr. Hansen. Well, I won't prolong this unduly but I think you see 
my concern and that is that when the decisions are made, when the 
recommendations are ready to be submitted, that then we do it on a 
cooperative basis and try to adjust any differences; that we make some 
decisions and enthusiastically report whatever emerges from that de- 
cisionmaking process rather than having some of the alternatives 
preempted by unilateral budget decisions or other decisions within the 
executive branch. 

Now I have some other questions that I am not going to take time 
to read. These come from our colleague Congressman Barry Gold- 
water who has a very strong interest in this program and particularly 
in c-ertain phases of it. He has asked that I submit these questions 
to you which I will do for the record in the interest of time. I expect 
that the House may be subject to a quorum call or a vote shortly 
but we will s'^bmit these to you and if you could answer them for the 
record your answers will appear as part of this hearing record. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The document from Congressman Goldwater follows :] 

Statement of Hon. Barry M. Goldwater. Jr.. a Rkpresentative ix Concrfss 
From the State of Cauforxia 

ConiBrressman Barry Goldwater is a strong supporter of the National Lc.idor- 
ship TraininpT Program for the Deaf which is conducted at the California St;ite 
University of Xorthridge. Since this program has been one of the most successful 
training program for the deaf anywhere in the country, he has expressed grcMit 
concern over the fact that it is being terminated. The following is a fact $;l\eot 
on the National Leadership Training Program in the Area of the Deaf at tlie 
California State University at Northridge. 
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FACT SHEET 

Since 1962, the National Leadership Training Program, funded by Rehabilita- 
tion Services Administration of the United States Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare has graduated 161 persons, 54 of whom svere thewiselves deaf. 
The program was designed to train participants as change-agents, and to prepare 
them for positions of leadership In the fields of rehabilitation and education. 

Today graduates of the program hold significant leadership positions In the 
fiold, including as State Consultants for the Deaf (4), one State Director of 
Services for the Deaf, and as rehabilitation counselors; as Superintendents of 
Schools for tlie deaf (7), as principals and supervisors in schools serving the 
(loaf, as media specialists in schools and in one case in the Oflice of Education, 
as psychologists and counselors, as trainers of teacliers of the deaf (two are 
themselves deaf) at the university level, as dormitory supervisors and as direc- 
tors of special projects and research centers for the deaf. A number of graduates 
have earned doctorate degrees including three deaf persons and another large 
number of graduates are currently pursuing doctoral work (including 14 deaf 
persons). 

Graduates liave been involved In initiating adult education and continuing 
education programs for the deaf, in the training of interpreters, in implementing 
'*total communication*' programs In the design and implementation of new de- 
vices which would enable deaf persons to communicate over the telephone, in 
"integrated" educational programs for the deaf, in summer institutes in com- 
nnniicjitions, and in short term projects for professionals, parents, and rehabilita- 
tion counsellors. 

The program has the acceptance of the field. Graduates are in high demand 
in the employment market. Many promising people apply each year. In early 
1073, there were 100 applicants for the 14 openings for the class beginning in 
January, 1074. 

In August, 1072, the importance of th;S project was recognized hy a notice 
of grant award designating an extension of the project through August 31, lOfO 
.subject to the availability of funds. In March, 1973 the Project Director received 
a letter announcing that the Rehabilitation Traininsr grant projjam was to be 
jihased out with program support terminating in August 21, 1074. 

Senators and Congressmen from across thq country received hundreds of letters 
from (leaf persons, from graduates of the program; and from other persons with 
an interejst in the welfare of the deaf. As information was requested from the 
funding source, these Senators and Congressmen were informed that the project 
lind another year to run (through August of 1974) and that students could pursue 
tJieir sfudie.s with funding from other sources. 

Th'iH information in inaccurate. First, the National L.eadership Training Pro- 
gram is to receive only about 20% of its usual funds. This is ''phase out" money, 
cerrainly not enough to operate the program for another year. Secondly, the 
university's Financial Aid Oflicer and local banks attest to the fact that other 
funtls arc available to srudent.s only if they meet certain stringent regulations 
pursuant to residency within the state of California. In short, program money 
is not available, no .scholarships are available to students, and loans are made 
only under certain conditions, most of which penalize ••out-of-state" students 
(75% of the candidates come from outside the state of California). 

t'nless the deci.sion to terminate the National I^eadership T: lining Program 
for rhe Deaf is reversed, there is the very real threat that Innovations such as 
those named above will stop; that leaders will not be trained; that opportunities 
for deaf graduates will cease, and that the plight of deaf persons in this country 
and doaf persons yet to come will be bleak indeed- 

I'riov to the initiation of this graduate program there was no guarantee that 
a dei^f ]>orsori with a bacJjelor*s degree could find gainful employment in a pro- 
fo.'ssional field. In fact, embarrassingly liigh numbers were not finding suitable 
oniploynient. The 54 graduates of this program have a 100% employment record 
and tills points to the fact that a suitable graduate program attracts and suit- 
ably trains ciualified deaf persons and that this training leads to gainful employ- 

UllMlt. 

Tn (JO days COctober 1, 1073), faculty and the training class selected for train- 
ing in 1074 will be otherwise committed and it will not be possible for the pro- 
,i:rjim to ofCer a training class beginning in January, 1974. If a decision to con- 
tinue the program is a possibility, this decision must be made quickly. 

The needs of the deaf have not yet been met and the needs of this very special 
populalion of people will never be met if programs such as the national leader- 
shii> trahiing program pass out of existence. 

id 

ERIC 
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Congressman Goldwater lias requested that the following questions 
be asked during this hearing this morning. Therefore, on his behalf, 
I will pose the following questions : 

1. Since there are provisions in the vocational rehabilitation leg- 
islation now pending before the House-Senate conference for the 
continued training ot counselors and the other professionals to work 
with the deaf, specifically what are HEW's plans to continue these 
much needed training services i 

A, The training grant programs administered by ttie Social and Rehabilitation 
Service, including the rehabilitation training program, are being phased out 
in Fiscal Year 1974 as part of a general policy to curtail specialized manpower 
training programs in favor of broad programs of support for higher education. 
Primary reliance for future rehabilitation manpower development will be placed 
on jcfeneral student aid programs administered by the Office of Education. Fed- 
•erflUy funded programs of general student aid — the Basic Educational 0|>- 
portunity Grand Program, the National Direct Student Loan Program, the 
Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grant Program, the College Work-Study 
Program and the Guaranteed Student Loan Program — are now available to assure 
that students enrolled in rehabilitation studies are not deprived of higher educa- 
tion l)ecause of a lack of funds. Of course, vocational rehabilitation programs 
jrenernlly will be governed by the requirements of the legislation which is finally 
enacted. 

2. As you know, tliere are a limited number of trainin<? pro«:rams 
for tlie severely handicapped throug^liout tlie Nation and, therefore, 
many handicapped individuals must travel to other States in order 
to receive some type of training. Receiving States, such as California, 
are often reluctant to accept tlicse individuals as clients because they 
do not have sufficient funds to ti-ain their own handicapped citizens. 
Specifically, what plans does HEW have to continue providino: services 
for out-of -State clients who must be trained in other States? 

A. AVe assume that the Congressman's question is oriented to training provided 
hy ft State vocational rehabilitation agency to a client, rather than to the direct 
Federnl rehabilitation training program now being phased out. 

The provision of direct vocational rehabilitation services — including train- 
ing—to handicapped individuals will continue to be a State rather than a Federal 
responsibility. Insofar as clients of State vocational rehabilitation agencies are 
concerned, no handicapped Individual may be excluded from receiving vocational 
rehabilitation services because of a State residence requirement. 

3. Since the current HEW budgret includes $17 million for "orderly" 
phnsoout of RSA training programs, why are existing RS A programs 
rnpidlv being terminated rather than gradually phase out? A second 
pait of this question is, if these programs are and have been valuable, 
why are they being phased out or terminated in the first place? 

A. (a) Under the phaseout plan being implemented for the rehabilitation 
training program, traineeships win be awarded d\iring the 1973-1974 academic 
yenr only to those students who are presently receiving traineeship assistance 
and who are dependent upon traineeship support to complete their study pro- 
gram For the projects in continuation grant years and for other projects in 
which there are continuing trainees, the cut back of faculty costs wiU total 
approxinmtelv fifty percent. Where the number of rehabilitation students who 
are returning for the 1973-1974 academic year exceeds fifty percent of the 
number of 1972-73 academic year students, the grant for faculty support will be 
adjusted proportionately. ^ ^ , - 

Those projects with no continuing trainees which have reached the end of 
a previously determined project period will be terminated according to the 
original project schedule. 
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Th(»se policies have been developed to make possible an orderly phaseout of 
the rehabilitation training program. . 

(ft) The rehabilitation training program is being phased out because it is 
felt that the most equitable and rational role for the Federal government in 
the area of higher education lies in the support of student costs and not in 
the selective funding of specific academic disciplines through a maze of highly 
narrow categorical grants. The general student aid approach has the advantage 
of enabling a wider range of student career options than is possiJ>le under a 
trainecship program which is limited to selected rehabilitation fields. 

4. Will HEW and specifically RSA provide any support of handi- 
capped (specifically deaf clients) at graduate or doctorate levels of 
training? 

A. Handicapped individuals who are clients of State vocational rehabilitation 
agencies will continue to be provided vocational rehabilitation services. Where 
appropriate and necessary, such services may include advanced training in an 
educational institution. ^ 

After the phaseout of the rehabilitation training program. RSA will no longer 
provide direct support to students interested in advanced training in the re- 
habilitation professions. 

Mr. Brademas. Thank you, Mr. Hansen. 

I wonder, gentlemen, if we could turn our attention to the situa- 
tion in which we now find ourselves; namely, that when Conc:ress 
returns after Labor Day we shall go back to conference on the re- 
habilitation bill. Now the administration's 1974 request for this pro- 
gram as I recall it was $609 million, approximately a $20 million 
increase over the revised 1973 estimate which is I think an increase 
of about 3 percent. Mr. Reedy, am I correct when I say that the 
orijrinal budget request for fiscal 1973 was $609 million? 

Mr. Reedy. Yes. 

Mr. Brademas. Which is to say, if my arithmetic is correctn-we 
have a CPA here so I have to be careful— that the new 1974 request 
is a zero percent increase request. Why was the budget request re- 
vised? Is there a chance of another revision this year? 

Mr. Reedy. Mr. Chairman, we originally based our operations on 
1973 on the $610 million expectation because it was in the President's 
budget and was in the congressional markup but many, many months 
went by without this money being made available. Therefore, when 
the budget was revised for 1973 the Department revised the figure 
down to $590 million from $610 million feeling that so much of the 
year had passed that this would probably achieve our goals during 

the year. . i j 

Mr. Brademas. How much of that money has been picked up by 
the States as of July ? 

Mr. Reedy. Well, m matter of fact the money is not yet available. 
Congress has, we understand, just completed action by including a 
special rider on another bill to make the additional $30 million avail- 
aole to the States, an action which the Department has strongly sup- 
ported. We believe we are right at the point of having the mone^ avail- 
able and we are ready almost at a moment's notice to distribute it to the 
States. We know that they will pick up some obligations from 1973 
that are very pressing and we are very anxious. 

Mr. Brademas. You anticipate they will pick up the entire $30 
million, Mr. Reedy? 
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Mr. Eeeoy. At this timo this is our i-eque55t. 

Mr. Brade\cas. Mr. !Morrill, we are talkiii<^ about money liere and 
one of the factors in your memorandum tliat I did not say very much 
about was the question of need. Do you liave any judgment on the need 
for vocational rehabilitation expenditures by the Federal Govern- 
ment ? 

Mr. iloRRiLL. I am inclined to say, Mr. Cliairman, I don't have a 
judjrnient on that in answer to tliat specific question. I will be <Tlad to 
see if I could supply something for the record if you would like. 

;Mr. Brademas. "\\Tiien you read the transcript back and you reflect 
upon it in tlic context of my earlier convei*sation with you, you will, 
I tliink, understand that tliat is an extraordinary response to my 
qiiesrion. How in the world can you possibly be serious about evalu- 
atin'T the elfectiveiiess of a projrrani when you can say here that you 
are not in a position, haviii<j: gone through this exercise represented 
by a rather thick memorandum, to say -anything about the need for 
the services wliich are provided under the statute? Don't 3*ou have 
any idea of the need for vocational rehabilitation services in this 
country ? 

Mr. Morrill. I underst^ind your question, sir, to be an expression 
of a number that you were asking me for. 

Mr. Bradema.s.' You can respond to it in any way that you like. You 
have been studying this program, obviously you put a memorandum 
together. Now how do you define the need ? You define it in your terms, 
leave my tenns out of it. 

How do you respond to what I think is a straightforward question 
not designed to trap you? How do you define the need for vocational 
mhabil itation sendees in the United States i n 1974 ? 

Mr. Morrill. Well, obviously that got to be defined at some point 
in time as a numeric expression in terms of a budaret request which the 
administration has submitted in its budget amounts. 

Mr. Brademas. You totally miss the point of my question. 

ilr, Morrill. In terms of a total assessment of now many people 
could use rehabilitation services, and how many people are being 
serviced by the current VE program or have needs being met in 
another way, it is pi'obably clear that we can find people who tire not 
getting service now; but t am not sure as to what that translates to, 
at this point in time, as a specific number. 

ilr. BRAi>E:jrAs. You will find that resi>onse will also be quite an 
extraordinary one when played back. 

Here you are in your position coming up with a document that has 
to do witli a variety of options for tlie future of the program that 
you have agreed has been one of the most successful over 50 ye^rs. 
Yet when I put a question to you with respect to the need for the kinds 
of substantive services that this program makes ai-ailable, yoxx are not 
even in a position to give me a ball-park response to that question. 

Kow, on this committee when we write laws, we do not write laws 
from some simple whim, regardless of \vhat some of you may think. 
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We write laws as elected Ie<ri.slators in response to wliat we perceive 
to l)e needs in our country. We don't jusc write them off the top of our 
heads. 

I s!ionld have thoii<rlit that a minimum (K)ncern on your part, if you 
ai-e ^roin<r to bo sei'ions in niw^tin^ your responsibility for planning and 
evaluation with respect to human resources programs, would be what 
is tlie universe of need, what aie the ])roblems we aie talking about? 
Can't you give nie any response to that kind of a question ? 

Mr. Mouniix. I would ])oint out, Mr. Chairman, that in terms of the 
various options, we are arUl reusing there the nature of the delivery 
sy.^eni as between the present st?ucture and other ways of achieving 
the «aiiie ol)jective. I think that kind of a dialog can go on as to what 
ways most effectively reach the target population, -and, to the extent 
we are able to analyze it as to which one of the methodologies gets the 
mo.st dollars out to the service level. 

Ml-. Bradkmas. Mr. Morrill, you know, let's walk back through this 
once again. I am not trying to badger you, but what we are talking 
aljout is a y important niattej-. Xow, I have asked you seveml times, 
as the peison \n TTEW responsible for planning and e\tiluation of the 
pi-ograms adniiiiistxMed by youi* Department, about the need for vo- 
cational i-ehabilitation. This is a program that is over 50 years old, 
that affects handicapped people in the United States, a word that none 
of you has yet used in any response you made to the chairman of this 
sul^cominittee, which I think is also revealing. 

I have asked you about how you define the need for these programs : 
otherwise, it will be impossible, I should have thought any rational 
person would agree, for you intelligently to make ]udginents about 
the two responses, and the only two responses you have so far given 
me in response to my question. 

Your first respon.se was to remark upon the administration's budget 
requests for this program. Your second response was couched in terms 
of the nature of the delivery system. I have not yet heard you say 
what are the dimensions of the needs with respect to which we must 
consider what are the most effective delivery systems. Once we have 
made some judgment about that, we can then talk about how much 
money we ought to recommend for these programs consonant with the 
other burdens upon the Federal Government. 

You have not yet addressed yourself to problem No. 1. You have 
leaped over that to talk about problems, logically speaking, Nos. 2 
and 3. 

Mr. Reedy, can you tell us what is the need for training handicapped 
people in the United States? Is that an unfair question ? 

Mr. Reedy. Mr. Chairman, I have to confess that there are no 
precise figures on the exact amount of need. 

Mr. Brademas. I am aware of that. 

Mr. Reedy. But last fall, again as a part of our long-range planning 
process, we had a careful study made from what we feel are the 
two best indicators of what this population may be. T refer to dis- 
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ability figures of the 1970 census, and the fi<rures from a survey made 
by the Social Security Administration of disablement in the work- 
ing age population 1961 through 1964. It was revealed there that there 
appeared to be persons with significant disabilities in that age range of 
about 11,900,000 people. 

Now, if we assume that half of them were working because their 
disabilities were not so significant as to preclude work, it left a group 
of 6 million unemployed who were not in institutions. Now, we reason 
that two out of three of those are potential candidates for rehabilita- 
tion, giving a general universe of 4 million people. Now, we hope in 
1974, with the budget in prospect, to have 1,300,000 people actively in 
the rehabilitation system. That happens to be roughly one-third of our 
estimate of the universe of people who actually need and could profit 
by vocational rehabilitation. 

.Mr. BitVDEMAs. '\Aniat was that figure again ? 

Mr. Reedy. 1,300,000 persons to be in the system actively involved 
in rehabilitation in 1974. About one-third of the total of 4 million 
which we feel is the universe. 

Mr. Brademas. Thank you, Mr. Reedy. 

Would it not be a rational way to make a judgment about both the 
appropriate delivery systems anil the amount of money required, Mr. 
Dwight and Mr. Morrill, for you to say, "What is the problem, define 
the problem?'' But the way in which you approach this matter is, 
I think, very significant for all those persons who are concerned about 
human and social services in the Ignited States because, you see, you 
don't t«,lk about human need ; what you talk about is, well, what is 
OMB going to do on delivery systems. I suggest that you arc getting 
the cart before the horse. 

Now, you may well say, well, the need is so big we cannot meet that 
entire need. Well, nobody is going to berate you if you can't do that, 
but I don't sense — and I don't mean to say this in any rude fashion — 
any concern about the impact on human lives of these procrams. I 
don't find that in the memorandum frankly, Mr. Morrill. That is a 
tough statement I just made, and again I make it in the context of the 
history of this administration's attitude toward the vocational re- 
habilitation program. 

Now, let nie turn to the area of training personnel to work with the 
handicapped, a subject to which Mr. Hansen also made reference. The 
documents that you have supplied to the Labor-HEW Appropriations 
Subcommittee indicated that although $27.7 million were appropriated 
for rehabilitation training programs in 1973, that the administration 
wants only $17 million for this purpose for fiscal year 1974 and nothing 
for fiscal 1975. How do you explain that, Mr. Dwight? 

Mr. Dwight. Mr. Chairman, that reflects the comments I made 
earlier to Congressmrn Hansen, where in the current year, the admin- 
istration's budget proposal reflects the hypothesis that those persons 
who had previously entered training would be sustained in that train- 
ing. No new persons would be stalled with institutional support on 
the assumption that the educational programs, such as the basic oppor- 
tunity grants, loans, and so forth, would provide the financial support 
for individuals to seek the necessary training that they had, without 
being constrained by what institutions were able to garner in the way 
of financial support from the Federal Government. 

Mr. Bkademas. What evidence is there for the validity of that 
assumption, Mr. Dwight? 
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Mr. DwiGHT. I have no evidence to state as I did not participate in 
that decision. 

Mr. Brademas. If there evidence, Mr. Morrill, for that proposition? 

Mr. Morrill. I do not have it here at this point. 

Mr. Brademas. Does it exist? I want first to establish whether or 
not there is any evidence for the assumption posited a moment ago 
by Mr. Dwight in response to my question. 

Mr. Dwight. Mr. Chairman, I could oJer some observations, be- 
cause I believe that the assumptions are valid. For the last 2 or 3 years 
that I was involved in State government, my responsibilities lay in the 
educational areas. I found that the institutional ability to acquire 
financial support at either the Federal or State level was skewing the 
priorities. Those factors were influencing the choices of individuals 
rather than to allowing the individuals to make choices of their own. 

The State of California has pioneered in the area of providing fi- 
nancial resources in the hands of individuals to acquire and sustain 
their own educational needs. We found, based upon that experience, 
that you get a better mix and you don't find your surpluses and short- 
ages in terms of the skills that are being generated out of educational 
institutions and the needs in the labor market. 

Mr. Brademas. You know, when I hear you use phrases like "a 
better mix" and "skewing of priorities." I have to ask myeelf what in 
the world you are talking about in the English language. What are the 
standards on the basis of w^hich you make a judgment that tJie mix 
has been skewed or that priorities have been mixed ? I mean, how do 
you decide that ? 

Mr. Dwight. I will cite a few for you, and this again is strictly in the 
State of California. We found that the educational system was pro- 
ducing way too many teachers and engineers. 

Mr. Brademas. On the basis of what judgment? What does it mean 
to say too many teachers, too many engineers ? 

Mr. Dwight. Persons were trained to be teachers who could not find 
jobs as teachers. 

Mr. Brademas. That is a judgment. 

Mr. Dwight. No ; it is a fact. 

Mr. Bradkmas. Well, I would be very grateful if you could make 
available to this subcommittee the evidence for the assumption that 
no more support from the Federal Government for the training of 
personnel to work with the handicapped is now required in view of 
the passage by Congress of the basic educational opportunity grant 
program. I happen to be one of the fellows that wrote the basic edu- 
cational opportunity grant program, so I think I know something 
about that, and I can tell you that we certainly did not aasume in 
writing that program that the need for a variety of other existing 
training grant programs had suddenly disappeared. 

That is again another metaphysical leap of faith on your part 
without any evidence whatsoever to show to this subcommittee. Do 
you have any evidence for this proposition, Mr. Reedy, that we don't 
heed any more Federal money to provide people to* work with the 
handicapped? 

Mr. Reedy. No ; I do not. 

Mr. Brademas. Where does that information come from? Does it 
come from right out of the clouds ? 
Mr. DmGHT. Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Brademas. Yes. You are responsible. 
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Mr. DwiGHT. I believe I would disagree with your hypothesis. The 
facts we have boen discussing here do not constitute an expression on 
the part of anybody in SRS that we do not need vocational rehabilita- 
tion training tor persons who are going to be active in that field. 

Mr. Brademas. I didn't say that. I didn't say that so don't say that 
I said that. Wliat I said was a need for Federal support for the train- 
ing of persons to work with the liandicapped. That is what we are 
talking about. 

Mr. DwiGHT. Exactly. 

Mr. Brademas. And you are saying there is no more need for Fed- 
eral money to train people to work with the handicapped through 
these programs. You are saying they get enough support through 
the basic educational opportunity grant program. 

Mr. DwiGHT. The basic educational opportunity grant is Federal 
support.^ 

Mr. Brademas. I want to know what your basic evidence is. Have 
you made any study or evaluation? You or Mr. Morrill. 

Mr. MoRRFLL. I cannot answer tliat question now. I am frank to 
say 

Mr. Brademas. Mr. Reedy, have any studies been made that sliow 
this? 

Mr. Reedy. No ; I know of none. 

Mr. Brademas. So I just don't believe you. 

Now here is Dr. Edward W. Lohman of the American Congress of 
Rehabilitation Medicine who is an expert in this field and he says, 
"This training program is now in such a state of fliix that the whole 
rehabilitation effort in this country is threatened. From my own ex- 
perience, we have seen the loss of young physicians to rehabilitation 
simply because funds for the residency fjrogram have been cut back. 
We have some 50,000 residents in training this year, and for next 
year wo have had to reduce the number of residencies to 23,000." 

Mr. E. B. Whitten, Director of the National Rehabilitation Asso- 
ciation, and long a leader in this field, said, "This action on the part 
of the administration demonstrates a lack of understanding of the 
rehabilitation programs, how they operate and how the current tmin- 
ing programs help meet personnel needs." 

I think if you go back and reread the transcript this morning you 
will not disagree that you have not exactly illuminated the under- 
standing of the subcommittee with respect to the role of Federal 
training grants earmarked for these purposes and the new basic 
educational opportunity grant program. You have just not given me 
any specific evidence to justify your position. 

We will recess for 5 minutes while the Chair goes over to vote and 
then come back. 

[1\niereupon, a short recess was taken.] 

Mr. Brademas. The subcommittee will be in order. 

There has been a sharp cut in the 1974 budget with respect to re- 
search. We had $19.2.55 million for research and demonstrations in 
1972. That figure was halved in 1973 to $9,505, and the administration 
IS askmg for about the same figure for f\^c(il 1974. I note also that 
the Regional Research Institute which received $^?00,000 in 1972 and 
19^3 IS scheduled to be cut completely according to the President's 

p^iSSl^ul?^^^^ ^ « P-P'^' P'^-"^ SRS on available 
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1974 budget and 1 am ti-yiiig to get some idea of wliy we are cutting 
back on l esearcli in tliis field. 

Mr. DwiGiiT. Mr. Cliaiiinan, I caimot speak to the Regional In- 



the research and particularly demonstrations in teims of pioviding 
tlie Congress and ourselves with the kind of iiifoimation that you 
liave suggested I think accurately so that generally a shortcoming of 
the governmental decisionmaking process is past. 

In terms of the substantial I'eduction a year ago as between 1972 
and 1973 I have no knowledge of how that decision was made or what 
the reasons for that decision were. 

Mr. Brademas. Mr. Morrill, have you any comments on that question ? 

Ml*. Morrill. Because of my having just arrived on tlic scene, sir, 
I cannot add to that. 

Mr. Brademas. Mr. Beedy, could you give us any comment on the 
situation with respect to lesearch money ? 

Mr. Reedy. I don't think I can make a response to that as research 
is not under my immediate administi ation, 

Mr. Brademas. Who would be able to give us a judgment on that 
matter? 

Mr. DwiGHT. Mr. Chaiiman. Dr. Garrett haf, been responsible for 
all of the research activities within SRS for several years and he would 
be the gentleman that would have that kind of insight toward it. 

Mr. Brademas. Very well. 

The Chair would like to say 

Mr. DwiGHT. Would you like a statement in the record on that? 

Mr. Bkademas. I tliink raflier than that tlmt we shall continue these 
hearmgs until aftei- Labor Day and we will ask him to come in and 
speak to us at that time as well as continue these questions because we 
are clearly not going to have time today. The House is in session and 
the Chair has another appointment in a few minutes. We are clearly 
not going to have time to go into a number of these matters in the 
depth that we would like. 

Mr, Reedy, I would like to give you some questions which you can 
give us answers to in writing with respect to the staffing and personnel 
at RSA, and I will see that you are given those by counsel. 

Rather than continue further questions at this time the Chair wants 
to express his appreciation, and he is sure that of the other subcom- 
mittee members that were here, to all of you gentlemen for having come 
and listened to our questions and having given your responses. 

I just say finally that I am one of those who thinks that Congress has 
been much too easy on the executive branch under both Democratic and 
Republican Presidents and I am bound to say that I have been deeply 
distressed by the direction which I have seen the present administra- 
tion move m respect of a number of human services programs. It 
seems to me that the attitude which has undergirded your approach has 
been an attitude not of what kinds of human needs are there for which 
there is some apj^ropriate responsibility on the part of the Federal 
Government to help, but rather the approach has been how can we 
save money. 

Now everybody is for saving money but I detected on the part of 
the administration a much greater concern to rehabilitate for remuner- 
ative employability, where possible, handicapped human beings. It was 
Secretary Weinberger who said before a Senate subcommittee that 
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tliis was one of tiie most successful nro^rrams tliat we liavc liad and lie 
remarked upon the extraordinarily ni^li ratio, 35 to 1 as I recall, of re- 
turn on investment of the Federal dolhir. 

I just want to say finally that I am sure that when word jrets out 
across the countrj^ of what I perceive to he a clear ijitent on the part 
of tlie administration to undermine and weaken and if possible, to dis- 
solve the Federal-State vocational rehabilitation program there will 
be, I think, very widespread opposition. 

And I ain sure tliat I can accurately speak the views of the chairman 
of this committee, Mr. Perkins, and t know I can speak my own views, 
when I say you will have the most vifjorous militant opposition to any 
such effort and you mijrht as well know it now. I for one am not ffoin^ 
to sit liere and allow this or any other administration, so lonp: as I 
have one voice < n this committee, to destroy this enormously important 
program to help make life better for millions of human beings in the 
United States. 

Whether the response is, "Well, we are not doing that, we simply 
want to deliver the services more effectively," or not I have to remain 
profoundly skeptical of the intention;^ of this administration with re- 
spect to vocational rehabilitation. So we will come back and have more 
hearings next fall. 

I for one don't propose as a member of the conference committee on 
the House side to sit by and see you chop up the program so far as 
money is concerned. I am not going to support the administration ap- 
proach with respect to changing the pattern of allocation and appro- 
priations because this program is just too impoitant to too many 
people. 

Now. Mr. Morrill, I see you yean\ing to make a response and I 
in\nte you and your colleague to do so. 

Mr. Morrill. Mr. Chairman, let me just, if T may, quickly note three 
things. I think all Mr. Dwight and I can do here is say genuinely 
that dissolution of this program is clearly not our intent. I am dis- 
appointed that we have not been able to l>e persuasive in that regard. 

With respect to concern about the underlying human problems, I 
recognize that documents that get written in large bureaucracies often 
are full of nnmbei'S and that kind of material. At least, I for one, and 
I think most of my colleaiorues in HEW would not be there if we didn't 
have a fundamental underlying concern about the human problems 
that undergird our activities. Indeed in response to your question about 
need, I was thinking about an experience that I personally had in my 
prior employment as deputy county executive in Fairfax County in 
which I was involved in setting up a sheltered workshop. Flashing 
across my mind wei-e recollections of my own uncertainty in that useful 
and needed service about what the universe of population was out there 
to which it was responding. I make that note again to underscore that 
I personally am in HEW because I am concerned about the problems 
with which we are dealing. 

Mr. Dwight. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to reemphasize Mr. 
Morrill's point about the record clearly stating that there is, and as 
far as I know will net be, any attempt to dissolve or in any way 
undercut this very successful program with the States for the rehabili- 
tation of handicapped persons. 
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Mr. Bradkmas. Mr. Reedy, do you have any comment? 

Mr. Rekoy. Mr. Chairman, we have had repeatedly the expressions 
tind actions from you and from the chairman showing vour interest 
in this program. We deeply appreciate this and we will hopefully 
be around long enough to participate in your next round of hearings. 

Mr. Bradkmas. Well, thank you very much, gentlemen. If you won't 
think me unkind in saying so, we shall henceforth pay attention not 
only to what you say but to what you do, to quote a former employee 
of this administration. 

I ask unanimous consent that the following memorandums be 
included in the hearing record : Memorandum of William A. Morrill, 
June 28, 1973; memorandum of Corbett Reedy, July 18, 1973; memo- 
randum of Stanley B. Tl.omas, Jr., July 18, 1973. 

Without objection, it was so ordered. 

The subcommittee is adjourned. 

[The documents referred to follow :] 

Department op Health, Education, and .Welfare, 

SOCLA.L and IUsiiabilitation Service, 
Reharilftation Services Administration. 
Memorandum to: Mr. James S. Dwlgfht, Jr., Administrator. 
From: Acting Commissioner, Rehabilitation Services Administration. 
Subject: Social services/human development program memorandum — Assistant 
Secretary for Planning and Evaluation memorajidum of July 16, 1973. 

We appreciate the o<i)portunlty to comment on the proposed Program Memo- 
randum. We are concerned that decisions of such magnitude and of far reaching 
implications are being considered in apparent haste and without adequate con- 
sultation with tiie programs concerned 

The proposed Program Memorandum concludes that the Vocational RehabiMtji- 
tlon Program is sufficiently Ineffective as to warrant fractionation and dissolution 
of the State- Federal Program. We do not concur with this conclusion. Ironically 
this OS proposal coincides and conflicts with glowing praise for the program 
by the Congress and their current legislative initiative to further expnnd and 
reinforce the program. 

There Is general goal congruence within the State-Federal VR Program. Tra- 
ditionally, the Federal role has included leadership, transfer of resources, and 
capacity building. As we move Into the rehabilitation of the more severely dls- 
allied the Federal role becomes more crucial In these areas, particularly in 
eaiMicity building in special disability areas. The most appropriate future course 
w<mld api^ear to be to maintain the current program structure while Improving 
I>rogram management capability. 

Tlie assumption behind the proposal to substitute cash assistance for the cur- 
rent VR Program is that the disabled individual is capable and motivated to 
plan his rehabilitation program and to seek from vendors the services which he 
needs to Implement that program, and further that such services are readily 
available for purchase. Generally, this Is not the case. Normally, the disabled 
individual has little knowledge as to his specific rehabilitation needs or of the 
availability of essential services. This is where the VR counselor plays a critical 
role in providing professional advice In helping the individual develop an appr^ 
priate rehabilitated plan tailored to his needs, while preserving the client's 
freedom of choice. Also, we have found that the mere existence of client need 
and ability to pay does not assure the availability of needed VR services. The 
Integrated service system of the State-Federal Program has proved to be the 
best catalyst for assuring such availability of services. 

It would appear that the bases upon which many of the allegations in the 
Program Memorandum are made need careful scrutiny and analysis. We would 
like the opportunity of examining mutually the hypotheses and the data Upon 
which they have been based. We are available to participate in more detailed 
discussions. 

Corbett Reedt. 
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Depahtmext of Health, Kducation, and Welfare. 

Office of the Seceei auy. 
Memorandum to : Assistant Secretary for Planning and Evaluation. 
Prom: Assistant Secretary for Human Development-Designate. 
Subject: Social services and human development planning documents. 

This memorandum represents our preliminary response to the Social Services 
and Human Development Planning Documents we received yesterday. We will 
pursue a further indepth analysis prior to tiie AugiLSt 1 meeting with the Secre- 
tary and my staff will be in touch with your office regarding our comments and 
recommendations. 

The following are our views in regard to the specific issues raised in the deci- 
sion memorandum: 

Issue 1, Social services delivered more as cash assistance 

The paper needs to give more emphasis to the strategy that should be followed 
in order to bring service into existence given a cash-out approach. What is to 
be done if the private sector is not ready or willing to provide needed services? 
The range of options presented from direct service provision to cash grants does 
not mention such approaches as Federal incentives for coordination, demonstra- 
tion and market development. 

In addition, we should confront the issue of how to determine the appropriate 
level of cash assistance. It is difficult to consider strategy iu human development 
social services without concurrently dealing with strategy in the income area. 
Al though HD is not asked to present a recommendation in the area of "other 
social services under Title 'IVA and VI," decisions in this area will be of critical 
importance to the field of aging. While we are inclned to agree wth option one, 
we feel, once again, that it is necessary to explore the strategy that would be 
followed in bringing into being the services that are required. 

Issue 2. Devolution of responsibility -for social services io State and local 
authorities 

HD is in agreement with the thrust of this effort. We ti^\, liowever. that pro- 
portions of money should definitely he earmarked for particular groups and thus 
recommend^ that on page 8, the words "would probably" should be. changed 
to "will be earmarked." 

Demonstration projects: The demonstrations recommended are probably a good 
approach. We feel that a thorough analysis is needed to establish clear criteria for 
selecting states and identifying the Federal programs and resources to be uti- 
lized. Specific objectives need to be delineated for what we expect to learn from 
the demonstrations. HD concurs in the selection of option one provided that ear- 
marking is included and that a complete analysis is undertaken of the fea.sibility 
of carrying out such projects within specific states. 

In addition, we feel this kind of activity .should ho undertaken in con«;ultation 
with the Congre.ss» given the experience of the DOL manpower programs. 

Managerial reforms: HD is unable to make a recommendation in this case 
since it is unclear what exactly is meant by Option 2. 

Capacity-luilding: Capacity-building has not yet been clearly defined, and 
seems to vary considerably from ofiice to office and program to program. HD in- 
cludes within its definition a demonstration and marketing strategy approach, 
and considers that several of its progtams are currently eapacity-building efforts 
(Title III and Title VIT of AoA, OYD; and some portions of OCD. It is not clear 
to w^hat extent P's definition of capacity -building includes this type of effort. HD 
supports Option 3, given this definition. 

Issues: Clarification of agency and bureau purposes and actirAties 

Aging: HD agrees with the proposition of concentrating on the development of 
services for the elderly poor and that we could work into those services some 
kind of self-enforcing fee schedule for the non-r)Oor, However, it would appear 
that as far as the nutrition program is concerned, this would require a change 
in law. It is also very clear that Congressional intent is opposed to such an 
approach, HD, therefore, suggests that it might be more feasible to encourage 
states to develop fee .schedules of their own in this area. 

The nutrition program can be considered a capacity-building effort in thnt it 
will serve as a demonstra^'^ion vehicle for the future marketing of services. Pro- 
gram packages will be developed based on the Title VTI experience to encourage 
StTtes and local governments to undertake nutrition programs by using other 
public and private resources in areas outside tliose covered by the Title VIT 
Q program. 
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JICQ-d start: It appears tlmt legislation would not permit the implementation 
of Option 1 as stated, since the EOA docs not expire nntil the end of FY 75. OCl> 
conenrs with P in recommending Option 2, which it understands as that recom- 
inended on pap;e IS of the prog-ram meuiorandnm : ••Oi)tion B-1 would extend the 
present IIS le^oslation for two more years, witJi modifieation to iK»rmit a Inr/ycr 
state role in administering Head Start on a demonstration basis in selected sites 
throii;?h FY 77. During this iK'riod. OCD would coi»ii»lete the capacity-building 
effort now undenvay. At tlie end of this period, IIEW would be free to reassess 
the appropriate Federal role in Head Btart * * ♦." 

Child Welfare Services: HD concurs with P in Oi)tion 3, in changing fnnds 
from formula to di*;eretif)nary monies. It would appear, however, that obtaining 
the necessary legislative change will be diflicnU. if nn*^ impossilUe. in 1he near 
future. HD therefore suggests that the more immediate issue should be the 
transfer of CWS to OCD and that efforts sub.se(iaently be un<lertaken to bring 
about the legislative change. 

It should be clarified in the language of the memo that the P recomniendatimi 
for merging CWS and OCD funds refers to the U & D funds currently within the 
Children's Bureau of OCD, 

Youth Servirva: HD recommends Option 4. 

We will forward additional, more detailed eoniments on the Program Memo- 
randum within the Jiext few days. 

STA^'LEY B. Thomas, Jr. 



Department of Heialth, Education, and AYelfabe, 

ofnce of the 8ec1uctary. 
Memorandum to: As.^lslant Secretary for Human Development Admini.strator, 
SRS, 

From : Assistant Secretary for Planning and Kvaluation. 
Subject : Program iijenioranduni : Ileview meetings. 

Attached for yonr review and orament is a copy of this yearns program memo- 
randum for Social ServWs/IIuman Development, Your connnent.s arc re(incst(Ml 
for submission to V by c.o.b. July 11, so that your positions nmy be rejected in 
the memorandum that is given to the Secretary, 

In addition, meetings will be scheduled for each of you (or your representa- 
tives) to meet with the OS planning team, so that issues raised in the program 
memorandum may be di%us.sed in preparation for the meeting with the Secretary 
whicli will occur during the week of July 23. 

William A. MointiLL. 

IV, Optional Futuke Courses for Social Sekvices/Huma>^ Deveix)pmext 

PROGttA>rS 

Moving from the discussion of the Fetleral role in social services/human 
development, this section of the pai)er will descril)e four general oi)tional courses 
for the programs to take in addressing their goals nnd objectives. Tliese option.s 
represent generally broad policy guidance positions, which can be somewhat 
combined in arriving at a best DHKW position. The four oi'tions are: Increased 
Federal presence^ status t^uo with impravemeuts^ altering program delivery 
nature (elimination, cashijig out, etc.), and decreased Federal presence and 
increased .sub-Federal centralization. 

While there are many other possible options, these ^tour have been selected 
since they represent distinct positions along the continuum of from lit tie to 
substantial Federal presence and the option. of completely ehanging the nature 
of tUe program. A de<'ision to pursue one of these courses for a sjiec^ilic program 
will give sufficient policy guidance for the formulation of more specific program 
options for decision. 

A, I^'CREASED FEDERAL PRESENCE 

The option of increasing the Federal presence in the sf;eial serviees/Imman 
development area should involve most of the follo^vlng speeilic program features : 
Programs will remain rigidly categorized so that Federal interest can be focused 
upon specific services and clients, most services will be mandatory for a State 
to provide. States will be measured with regard to their contribution to reach- 
ing of Federal goals and their effcH?tiveness relative to other States, capacity 
building would lie deem pha si zed in favor of direct Federal support for specific 
services i>rovision in order to increase Federal leaverage. Federal ap])roval of 
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state plana would be maintained, and sanctions would be brought aioralnst non- 
complying States. 

Such steps, aimed at increasing the Federal presence, inert*ase the specificity 
of the Federal goals and increase the leverage utilized by the Federal govern- 
ment to dire^.'t State prognims. The rationale behind such a Federal presence 
increase is that the current form of State servi(*e delivery is unacceptable to 
the Federal government. The FtKleral increase is therefore based not only upon 
increasing efficiency and effectiveness (which will never he at a totally «itis- 
factory level), but also njion completely converting the form and focus of service 
delivery to a sitnation whi<^h is acceptil'el to DIIKW. The (piestion in moving 
toward an increased Federal presence (basfd upon the criteria laid out earlier 
in the pafHT) is not "wliat is the best way to deliver a S(K'ial program." but 
rather **)iow much Federal involvement is enough'* 'm order for a JState program 
to be acceptable to HIIFIW in addressing a Federal goal. Put in tJhls way. the 
Imrden of proof is on DIIEW to show that the current non-Federal effort is 
not enough and that an increased Federal presence is necessary. 

Kxaniples of the implications of this model for various programs are as 
follows: 

1. Social services 

Most services mandatory, few or no State options; Increased Federal direction 
not only in the ty\)e of service, but also its fonn, e.g. less foster cart* for child 
welfare clients; strong enforcement of regulations and increase<l Federal moni- 
toring of State programs; heavy reliance ni>on and review of State program 
plans; and expanded program budget for services with low leverage in the 
non-Federal sector, e.g. eliild welfare services. 

2. T'oi itional rcfiahUUaUon 

Specific directions to take and goals for State agencies regarding types of 
clients and services; use of sanctions on noncomplying States; expanded use of 
discretionary funds to induce si>ecific program changes. 

fj. Affing 

Set up systems for delivering a broad range of services to the aged; reduce 
capacity building effort in favor of service delivery. 

4. DcvcJopmcntal disahilitics 

ExpandcKi program budget to achieve leverage over the non-Fe<lera1 sector; 
increased funding and direction of a broad range of institutional and njminstitu- 
tional services. 

5. Vouih Services 

Expanded program budget to serve more youth and achieve more leverage ; 
increased Federal direction of community projects. 

B. STATUS QUO WITH IMPROVEMENTS 

The second broad option is to continue the programs in their current vein with 
the sjime I^'edernl focu.^ and tone, but with various management improvements. 
Most of the bureau proi>o.sals (tabbed) fall somewhere between this ojition and 
the first one. Some of the essential implicati(ms of selecting this option are : 

The Federal role is primarily funds transfer within specific categories with 
a moderate amount of l^^ederal guidance as to the eligible clients and legitimate 
I>ro.1ects or services : 

Evaluation and auditing of the States* usages of the funds; 

Capacity building projects are oriented toward improving management and 
planning capacity within the States and to develop improved service delivery 
systems. 

Fech ral goals are more operationally defined so that program performance 
can be nioro effectively measured and evaluated. 

C. ALTERATION OF PROGRAM DELIVERY NATURE 

The third alternative suggests some substantial changes be made in the basic 
nature of the program service delivery. Under this option, mechanisms such as 
cashing out. insurance, program elimination, etc., are considered as alternafives 
to direct service delivery. Such alternatives will he examined with regard io 
specific programs. 
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1. Vocationnl rr hah Hi tat ion 

As ii()t(''l oiirlitT ill tliis papor, a fuiK^tional analysis of the Vo«'afinnal Re- 
hn^ili^aU^>Il proirnim reveals a rasli assistance (•oiiij)oneiit. a Iiealtli services cuni- 
popeiit. a larjrer couiiseliiis coiiii>oiieiit. :\m\ a vocational training component. 

Tli(» cash assistance component of the program couUi appropriately l>e coin- 
plcrely climinatei! hecause the prograin should uot he intended to displace ()r 
snpi»Icnient tlic cash assistance of the social insn ranee pro^rranis or pnhlic assist- 
aiwe. In fact, it seems very inappropriate that the VU propjrani provides cash 
assistance at all in view of these other profjranis; if persons are eiijrilile for wel- 
fare payments they should receive them from the welfare system, if they are not 
eli;.^;hle for >v(»lfare. they shonid not receive cash ns.sistance. 

Tne health .services cvoniiMinent of VR couhl i>e suhsnnied hy comprehensive 
hca'th insurance in tlie longer run and hy an expansion of the Medicaid proj^ram 
in the shorter run (paper discussing this issue appended at en<]). 

1*lu' vor-ational training' coinponent of VR could he sul)sunu»d by the Ft^leral 
jrnarantced jrrant and loan jiro^srani for post-vSecondary education. Snch a move 
is e-cpcciuUy appropriate since it appears that Federally suhsidized vocational 
training procrrams tend to become institutionalized and unresi>onsive to changes 
in the labor market. (Irants and loans on the other hand avoid this institutional- 
ization and might be expected to he a more responsive form of service delivery. 

Tliis leaves the counsel ins function as the only one not eliminated or "cashed 
out." The connscliuff function could he funded under a very small VR ai)propria- 
tion or it could he eliminated and snbsumed by the counseling and referral func- 
tion of the social ser -ices program. 

2. Youth development jrrogram 

Currently the youth projcram i.s very small, funded at ^10 million. Social .^services 
are delivered to yrmth, HO A A has large programs concerned with apprehending 
youth offenders and rehabilitating them, OoL has youth training and eni- 
jOoynient programs and is now trying to drum up policy interest in the transi- 
tion from school to work. OK is concerned with career education and the adjust- 
ment of youth to the world of work in addition to providing support for general 
elementary and secondary education, and each of the.se program.s is .substan- 
tially larger than the youth development and delinquency prevention effort and 
each* certainly contributes substantially to the same goal. All of this sugge.st.s 
these j>o.ssible o\)tion.s for the youth program : Eliminate it or fold it into social 
.services; continue it as is as a buffer again.st Congres-sional action in tliis area ; 
make it the central focus for a * 'youth strategy." 

In arldressing the last option, it has been observed that in the areas of e<luca- 
tion and mani ower, concern has been increasingly raised as to the impact of 
current institutional structure upon the development and social adjustment of 
youth and their utilization for or movement into productive social roles. 

The current institutional structure of elementary and secondary schools has 
been called *'9()% day care, 0% social adjustment, S% education, 2% other." 
The Labor Department is becoming increasingly concerned about the unem- 
phtynieiit rate among youth and the difficulty for many youth to move from 
school to work. 

While both of these cases are generally overstated, they are the shadows of 
some very real problems in the current in.stitutional way In which youth 
development is addressed : The labor market is unable to absorb in productive 
.lobs the youth who want to work: and, more importantly, tnr current youth 
devehtpment institutions have not discovered productive social roles for youth 
fnmi the years 5 to 25. and thus, the day i/^.re and. often anesthetic school system. 

Since interest appears to be developing \/ithin several departments over these 
issues, and since the solution to the.se iss*'es should l>e the core of a youth 
development strategy and should go a long v;ay toward delinquency prevention, 
a youth strategy could be developed by DHEW. which attempted to both 
coru'dfnate the activit!e.s of the broad spectrum of actors in this area, and which 
began to come to grips with the forms of institutional change that would be 
necessary to detlne more productive social roles for youth from 5 to 25 years old. 

D. DECATEOORIZATION AND SUB-FEDERAt CENTRALIZATION 

The fourth general option for a future direction for social services /human 
development lu'ogranis is to provide the services funds to the States with only 
broad gnidelinos as to the pnrjio.s'es for which the funds can be spent, and to 

o 
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maluttiin a floxihle fund of Federal capacity biiildiiiR funds to he directed to 

ruder this option tin? VR and social services funds would be consolidated 
and turned over to the (f«)veniors for service delivery. Earniarlis would he pln(?cd 
on the funds for services for the aged, family services, and services for the 
handicapped (physical and mental). In addition, a second earmark would he 
phiced uiK»n the services that ^9'^ of the funds must \h' sjient on families or 
individuals whose inccanes fall below the State cash assistance break-even 
level and that a fee schedule he applied to individuals who.se incomes rose ab(»vo 
this level. These funds would he My()% Federal funds without a maintenance of 
effort provision. Any current direct services funding for the apwl. youth, or 
the devetoijuieutally disabled by other programs would l)e crt ailed. 

The capacity building funds of AoA. IH>, YHDFA. 0<M). VK. and <^SA 
would Im' cons(»lidated into a flexible, federally directed pro>rram of denionstni- 
tions. capabilities building, market development, and other forms of capacities 
building. 

This option represents a substantial reduction of the Federal presence in the 
social .«ervicos/hunian development program. It supports a policy of Iintatlly 
delined services program and capacity building as representing the '*sutlicient** 
Federal role for addressing Federal concerns. It defines the Federal role as 
t>roviding re.<ources nnd assistance, but allowing the States to implement and 
deliver services as they see lit. 

This option can be pursued in a variety of ways. One method is through 
legislation such as social services revenue sharing or the Allied Services .\et, 
Current est i unites are that it will take some time for this type of legislation to 
be approved by Congress. 

An alternative is to administratively implement this option under current 
legislation. This can be accomplished through a variety of mechanisms. 

First, current legislation, si>ecifically the Intergovernmental Cooi>eration Act, 
provides the necessary authority for waiving single State Agency requirement.** 
and redirecting program funds into the hands of the Governor. Thn**, with an 
appropriate set of waivers and .some new program regulations. Governors could 
begin to plan for and coordinate program expenditures across most .service 
program areas. The only point of diverg<»nce between this situation and one 
achievable through new legislation is that most new legislative proposals would 
allow the Governors authority to shift specified proportions of program funds 
from one program to another. Such authority may not be necessary however, 
since there is every indication that State funds are fungible enough to be 
shifted among program areas and allow the Governor broad discretion to make 
trade-ofTs. 

Xext, with regard to funneling technical assistance and capacity building 
money into the Governors' hands, the cnrent programmatic legislation provides 
sufficient flexibility in two ways. First, when Intergovemmental Cooperation 
Act waivers are used to move program funds into Governors' offices, planning 
and management formula grant funds can also be moved to the Governor's 
office. These planning funds can add up to a considerable total. For example, 
in SRS planning fund.s. the bulk of which are formula monies, amount to about 
?1«0 miUiow. ft .somewhat larger figure than is fomid in most proposed legisla- 
tion. Complementing this formula grant money i.s a substantial amount of Fed- 
eral discretionary program and planning money which is currently «pent by 
Federal agencies on specific projects or transferred to State agencies for S|>eci- 
fied purposes. If attached during the planning process, the.se funds could be 
channeled into Governors' offices as additional capacity building assLstanee or as 
incentive's. As with the formula planning funds, there is a sizeable amount of 
money in this category ($60 million in VR alone). 

The final element of a non-legislative strategy is the Federal role in monitor- 
ing, research and policy analy«is. etc. Current authorities provide sufficient 
funds and flexibility for carrying out these activities, as they would relate to 
sub-Federal centralization situations. 

It is Instructive to note that DoL, finding that Manpower Revenne Sharing 
would pass in the Congress, instituted admini.stratively revenuei^haring last 
year in a few cities under the form of "Comprehen.sive Manpower Pilots." This 
year's plans call for extending tlie.se proje<-ts to nearly all cities bv FY 1075 
under the form of "Manpower Revenue Sharing Projects." 

Such an fl?>proach for PoL and DHEAV has the advantages that it can f)e 
initiated without new legislation, it involves no more adminlstratM-e pn.l»U»ms 
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thjin iiiipleinenthiJT new lepislntion wotild, and it starts with a few sites ami 
obtains pxprrieiiee useful for more effective iuiplemeiitutiou in later sites. 

SiK'Ii an approach, however, should not he regarded as a substitute for legis- 
latinn or a retrent froui i)usliinK new legi.^lative initiatives. In order for snoh 
Iiilot i)ro.1ects to hnve some iuteKi-ity. they shouhl be accompanied by lejrishitive 
I»roposals on the Hill. Otherwise they would appear to be a liijrli handed move 
by the Adniiuistratiou. Further, it cotild he arpued that developinj; and buitdinic 
a jrroup of pilot jirojeets nniy serve to lesson somewhat tlie natural resistance 
in C'on.ijress toward passiiij: cousolidated le^rislatioii. 

Specifically, for current i)rograms this ^vonld imply : 

Inlerprovernniental Cooi)eration Act waiver.s of the sinple State affcncy re- 
quirement for social services and VK so that full resiiousibility for the proRrauis 
would he ffiven to Governors ; 

mr» waivers of social services regulations, to he replaced by earmarks for 
the a^red, i:(mtli, and the handicapjx'd, an<l an overall (00%) earmark for the 
])orir : 

X(Jiispendinp: of .\o\. DD. and OCU .services fun<ls : 

('(msolidation of AoA. VR. CSA. DD» DDPA. and OCD research, demonstra- 
tion, and capacity huildiuff funds into a flexible capacity building fnnd : 

Consolidation of VU cxi)ansiou p:rant funds into the capacity buildinp fund. 
Tlie capacity building funds c<)uld be spent directly by DHEW,* or turned over, 
in part, to Governors. 



The criteria devcloi)ed in section III above indicate tliat the Federal role 
shonkl be determined as that which is tlie minimum necessary to assist the 
non- Federal sector, that it should allow for as decentralized a level of decision- 
i)3:ikinp: as possible, and that it be responsive to tlie following princiiJles: 

Direct cash a.ssistance to individuals for certain services (primarily educa- 
tion and healtli) is preferable to direct service provision since it more efficieutly 
resi)onds to the needs of the individual :ind the condition of the uuirket; 

Sub-Federal centralization (with broad Fedeial p:uidelines) is preferable 
to categorization of service functions since it allows for broad trade-offs to be 
made at the State level (rather than Federal level) to efficiently tailor pro- 
grams to the needs within the State. 



Applying the criteria to tlie models develoi)ed above, the best forward planniu^r 
model api)ears to he the followin^^: 

J. Sm'irc deliver}/ 

A Federal program for pro^idincr ftnuls to States to deliver protective, pre- 
ventive, and reinihilitation supportive sf?n-icps to the jwor appear.s to be* war- 
ranted based iii>on the following ai)plication of the criteria: A Federal goal is 
to provide protective services to s(mie of the ixwr (children. ap:ed) and to assist 
the i)oor into becominj; self-snpportinsr ; it is not clear that the States support 
swell a ;roal or would be willing to finance it in the absence of Federal fund.s. 

Ideally, such a program would be a comi)Ietely decatejrorized pro;rraui aimed at 
the poor (based upon family income), and would exclude health and educational 
services which woidd be handled by insnnince and grants. Such funds would he 
provided to Governors who in turn could tailor them to the needs of the particular 
State. However, it may be necessary for political reasons to earmark certain 
pereentajres of the funds for specific groups among the poor, i.e. aged, children, 
families, handicapped. 

The delivery of health services sliotdd be handled exclusively throusrh national 
health insurance. The nr^?ttments for such a strategy for handling health .sC;rvice.s 
have been discussed in the poiper appended to the program analy.si.s. Basically 
these are: To achieve interprogram equity .so that the sole criteria for service 
is income: to achieve a thorough distribution of services to those in need; to 
achieve the efficient distribution of health f^ervices through client selection. 

The delivery of all vocataonal training or post-secondary education should be 
financed through a Federal guaranteed grant and loan program similar to the 
ROGS program. Such a ca.sli assistance approach to education is recommended 
for similar reasons to those in health, they are : To achieve interprogram equity 
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•so that the soh» critoriji for service is Income: to Jiehieve efficient distribution of 
ediicntional services throiij?!! consumer selection: to nIloW for more tlexil»lo 
resjmnse to tlie labor market than ciin be achieved througli institutional tr;iinin«. 

The criteria for appropriate areas of Federal assistance for capacity luiildinc 
indicate that where resources are available in snflicient quantity to meet client 
needs, but nwessary service options an* not availiible or arc poorly orjcanized. 
then a capjicity building prosrani is appropriate. Tliose criteria appear to lit 
thes(* pro^irani areas : 

In the area of projyranis for the aged resources are avnilnble from a wide 
variety of public and private sources. The Federal resources include puhlic 
assistance, social insurance, and SSI. Tlic major proldem in this ar<':i is to 
develop the capacity of couuuunities to cbunnel resources int(t use fid service and 
I»roj(»ct options for the aged, llie Federal role should be to assist in the d(»V(?lop- 
nieut of these options. 

In the area of youtli. a wide variety of programs fOE, DuL. LKA.V) focus 
upon the development ami the problems of youth in narrow categorical ways. The 
needed Federal role in this area i.«< to examine and test optioimi forms of in- 
stitution reform or interprogram coojjeration so resources focussed upon youth 
are used in the most productive fa.sliion possible. 

In the area of children, the is.su es of the most effective options in child 
development for disadvantaged children need to be develai>ed through a Federal 
capacity building effort. 

B. Recommended Forward Plan 

The conversion of cnrrent programs directly and quicKly into cashed ont 
a.ssistance, capacity building, and subfederally centralized service delivery, how- 
ever, is impeded by several problems : 

Comprehensive health insurance legislation is not likely to be enacted in the 
near term ; 

The guaranteed grant and loan programs have not expanded at a rapid 
enough rate subsume manpower and vocational rehabilitation training programs: 

It is unlikely that the Allied Services Act or a form of .social services revenue 
sharing would pa.ss Congress in the near term. 

Because of these problems the social services/liumau d(»velopment plan is 
divided into two parts : 

A marginal strategy which outlines proposed special projects demonstrating 
cash assistance and sulnFcderal centralization concepts on Statewide basis: 

A mainline strategy outlining the short term plan for remainder of social 
services/liuman development programs. 

1. MARGINAL STRATEGY 

In order to demonstrate the cash assistance and subFederal oentraliy.ation 
concepts in several States, to soften Congressional and bureaucratic resistance 
to the concepts, and to imi»lement full scale opera ticmal programs in selected 
States, the marginal strategj' proposes carefully planned demonstration-imple- 
mentation projects termed ''Forward State Projects." The strategy is termed 
"marginal." since it is to occur in only a few, selected Forward States and will 
involve only a small amount (not more than 10^r>. of the social service/liuman 
development programs budget. This dLscussion will propose and briefly outline 
such projects in order to obtain general approval : it is assured that several more 
months of resean'h and planning will be requested before the projects are suf- 
ficiently fleshed out so that they can be implemented and evaluated. 

Basically there are propsed two versions of the Forward State Projects, each 
of which draws from options C and D of the alternative future models. 

Model 1, Suh-Federal centralization 

This model was explored in detail under option D i>f the alternative future 
models. As a Forward State Project it would involve the election of suital»le 
States md the granting of waivers to single State agency rer^uirements and other 
regulations so that categorical agency programs can be consolidated under the 
Governor. Further it requires the attachment during. the planning process of 
portions of discretionary progam funds and capacity building funds to l»e used 
either by the Governor (of the Forward States) or by DHBW to supiwrt the 
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demonstrations. If this demonstration is approved, an imj)lementation plfin will 
be drnwn up whicli specifies potential Forward States and incorporates a model 
l>HK\V-Foi'\vard State contract of agreement. 

Model 2, **Oashinff out" health and training stcrricrs 

The second model involves the provision of cash to individuals in the form 
of insurance reimbursements, vouchers, or )::rants and loans for the training: 
and health sevices now j)rovided directly by the manpower programs and the 
vocational rehiibilltation program. 

Under siicli a model, waivens to the program regulations- would be granted, if 
necessary, so that direct cash payments (in a variety of forms) would be given 
to the individual to purchase service, lu place of direct service delivery or 
purchase of .service by the program. 

In the cn.se of health services in the vocational rehabilitation program, in 
addition, a demonstration project Would sinmlate the use of Medicaid funds 
to cove health costs by allowing Vtt funds to be used to reimburse the costs of 
health services .selected by the individual recipient. 

As with previous models, .similar implementation steps would be taken here 
if this model is approved. 

In concluding this discus.siou of the marginal social serviee.s/humau develop- 
ment strategy a point should be made about the current DoL Manpower Admin- 
istration effort to implement ad mi ni.stra lively on a national scale. ManiM)Wer 
Revenue Sharing. By turning over current manpower (Ml)TA) funds to local 
chief executives so that they can ftmd traditional manpower services, tlw op- 
ium is all but foreclosed for several years moving away from traditional 
services (training, placement, etc.), which do not appear to work, toward a guar- 
anteed job program or a ^'crashed out" grant and loan strategy. CcmstHjuently, it 
is recommended that, if model 2 is approved, the Secretary intervene to cool 
down the current manpower revenue sharing implementation strategy. 

2. AfAIXLINE STRATEGY 

The mainline strategy addres.ses the issues of what should be the plan f«»r the 
program effort falling outside of the marginal strategy ; the remaining 00% of 
the program l>udget. 

As noted in the Introduction to this section, the thrust of this plan is to move 
social services/human development programs toward cash assistance and sub- 
Federal centralization. The marginal .strategy imj>lements and demonstrates in 
the .short term models of these concepts iu Forward States. 

The mainline .strategy will make an.\ program changes or improvements which 
will move the remainder of the progn.ui effort in this direction. Specifically, the 
program, the mainline strategy is as follows : 

Social Services (Titles IVa and h and VI) 

The thrust of the near term social services effort in moving toward cash as- 
sistance and sub- Federal centralization should be two-fold : 

(a) Give, the appearance of strong DIIEW intent to strictly enforce the new 
regidations, both to control State expenditures and to lend some legitimacy to 
the Federal goals for this program : j 

(6) To the extent possible allow the State maximum flexibility to develop 
social service programs compatible with their needs and resources and with any 
future move toward revenue sharing our sub-Federal centralization. I.e. to the 
extent pos.sible reduce unneces.sary bureaucratic inflexibility and requirements. 

Speciflcally, DHEW rhetoric should reinforce strict observance by the States, 
but SRS management efforts should be focused upon reducing unnecessary re- 
strictions, reporting requirements, data collection, etc., by the States. 

In addition, capacity building efforts should be rocused upon developing more 
effective method.s for .service delivery, given a State-selected services package, 
but not upon policing the effectiveness of State service methods. For example, in 
Title IVh programs R/tD should demonstrate the effectiveness of alternatives to 
foster care, hut should not attempt to coerce the States into accepting federally 
developed methods. 

Vocational RchahilHaffon 

The marginal strategy addresses the development of metho<l.s for converting 
VR services Into cash assistance. The mainline strategy should take a more short 
term view of making alterations in the program to move it toward the fiul>-Fed- 
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eral centralization models described In model 1 of the alternative future models. 
The three such alternatives are as follows: 

(a) Cfntfiselor inf'nithrK: In order to chanffe the rnirent counselor lnct»ntive 
s.vstt»n\ (discussed earlier) which causes the VH i)roj?ram to serve uinuy imtsous 
with minor (lis{iliiHti(»s and to place many clients into noii'ConiiH»titivc eniidoy- 
ment, a system net»ds to he develoiKHl and installed which rates counselors on 
the hasis of the net social lieneflt of reha)iilitatives : i.e. the decree to which 
clients achieve a maxinnun deRr(»e of change (which they would not acliii^ve 
witluMit the proirrnm) at Mnniniiim cost, in the same way that a private enterprise 
is judged not by the volume of its pro<lncti(m hut rather hy its profit marjrin. 

(b \ Lmr-inrome fUenis: The second change necessary for the VH proj?ram in 
uiovinjj it toward the snh- Federal centrnlization nuKlel is that the nu'ipients 
should he poor; i.e. incomes bch>w the State cash assistance breakeven p<iints. 
It is reasonably clear that, when the limited resources of a projrraai like Vli are 
all(»cate<l anions |H)tential clients, it is preferable to service those with no re- 
sources of their own, rather than those who are in a better position to bear the 
cost of service. 

(r\ PhysUaJ and mental fiiMthiUttcH: The third change necessary for the VK 
proKrim is to lay Mit selection criteria to assure that clients h;iV(» lcj?itimate 
physical and mental disabilities, rather than minor phys.cal and mental prob- 
lems or "so(!iar' handicaps. 

(fh SrJf'fttiftftort outrow'^: The next chanjre is that self-supi>ortive employment 
be the exclu.sive rehabilitation jsoal. rather than subHidiml or non-wage employ- 
ment • 

(e) Health services' Health services should be financed thronjjh ^fedicald. 
when f»ossible. in order to hej;in to move toward the total financing of tea 1th 
services through health insurance. 

(/) Fee Heh-rMc: In order to remove the notch, and the resultant work disin- 
centive, of cutting off service eligibility as family incomes rise above the break- 
even i)oint, a fee schedule (or. a declining subsidy schedule preferably) should 
be instituted starting at the brt»akeven ix)int. 

Developnientat DisahiUtica, Aging y and Youth Development 

The prinAiry concern for these programs is that the concept of "capacity 
building" be well defined and criteria he developed to judge projects so that the 
programs do not become institutionalized service providers. Since the essence of 
'•capacity building" is to develop through demonstrations and technical assist- 
ance the al)ility of non- Federal sectors (public and private) to effectively provide 
ser\ices. DIIRW should be assured either through State plan requirements or 
throuj;h careful monitoring that these programs do not become primary service 
providers or "gap fillers." The vey natne of "capacity building*' implies' that if 
the programs are successful there should be a relatively quick down turn in 
Federal budget reqviests Ms other sectors begin to acipiire the ability to inde- 
pendently deliver service. Such a down turn in budget re(piests should be an 
objective and a measure of success of the AoA Area Agencies, for example, and 
curnMit iuiplemeutation procedures should be oriented toward achievl:ig this 
goal. 



Ai-TF.uxATivR Options for Provioixg Medical Skrvices Throcgii the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Program 

r, purpose 

This pai>er reviews the health services coa* >onent of the Voeationnl Rehabili- 
tation Program and suggests opticnis for Improving VR's provisions for financing; 
health services. In ijurticnlar, it addresses these quest !ons : 

(1) Should health services be provided as a component of the VR program? 

(2) If so, what sh(Mild lie the pnivislons for financing these serviijes? 

(3) What is the relationship of VR health financing provisicms, the current 
Medicaid program, and a future national health insurance program? 

II. BACKGROUND 

There are two major approaches to government involvement In the financing 
of health services — insurance programs and grant supported services. The 
major Federal nde in financing health services is its underwriting of two iu- 
surance plans — Medicaid and Medicare. Federa) expenditures for these two 
programs in FY 74 will be $1.74 billiou and, in addition, $4.2 billion of State and 
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local ^rovorniiiont funds will bo siMMit for MchUojiUI. Tlieso projrmniP represent by 
far tilt? major financial connnitnicnt at the Federal Government to health serv- 
ic(»s delivery us well as the great majority of those i)ersons who reet»ive henelils 
from governnienJally snpi)orted health services. 

In additi»>n to these two muj»)r prof?rams tl)e Federal Government provides 
grants to State and local j;oV(»rnnients and private organizations to i»rovide both 
compreh'Misive aiul specialized liealtli services. .Most of these grants are awan!(»d 
thrcMigh IIS.MHA programs— about $!)()() million for family planning, comprelien- 
sive and neighborliood liealth cent(»rs. and Indian health servi('es in FY 71. A 
lesser amoimt of Federal grnnt sxipport gi>es for heulth servie\^s i\s a cwinpnweut 
of social services progriim.s — the Vocational Rehabilitation Program, the (.\S..\. 
S<*cial Services I»r()gram. Head Stnrt. and the WIX I'rogram. The api)r<)xi- 
niatt* Ft»(leral funds si>ent for health services in tlieso grant i»rograms is sht)\vn 
in the table Ih'Iow : 

Tablk 1. — Funds for health sfcrviecfi in fiacal pear 7.97^ 



Program : .'ifiU'ovs 

Vocational rehabilitation $143 

Social services 

Head Start 32.1 

^VJX Unlvnown 

1 Family ijltiiininp only. 



Social Service funds can be .si)ent for family planning a.s well as phy.sical 
examinations for children in day care centers if .Medicaid will not provide reim- 
bursement. Head Start funds go for full- or part-time health staff at Head 
Start projects, for physical examination.s and for follow-up services if Medi- 
caid will not provide reimbursement. WIX funds can be spent for family plan- 
ning for ^'health related medical services" (u.sually physical extiminations to 
determine exemption for enrolling) and for "employment related services." 

liy far the largest share of the funds in the human develoiiment social services 
programs spent for health services is in the Vocational Rehabilitation Program. 
VU spend.s 8.6 percent of its budget on ^'diagnostic and evaluative services*' 
and 12.0 percent on "mental and physical restorative services." Diagnostic 
services are provided in order to determine eligibility a. id in order to serve as a 
basis for a plan of rehabilitation. Restorative services are therapeutic in nature 
and are distributed in the following way : 



Service 


Fiscal year 
1972 cost 


Percent of total 
restorative cgsts 


Cost per client 
receii ing service 




$31,100,000 

35,500.000 
3,200,000 


35.4 
20.6 
40.4 
3.6 


J244 

199 
574 
23& 



As of the 1J)(>) amendments to the Vwntional Rehabilitaticm Act. there are no 
Federal reouirements th)it there l^e income limitations for tl\ose families for 
whom VR can purchase medical services. At least nine States in 11)71 specifically 
stated that there were no income limits; other States had limits but they tended 
to be signitiantly higher than those for eligibility for cash as.sistance of Medic- 
aid In eacl* ^ate. 

States a • .'Micouraged to utilize the Medicaid program to finance medical .serv- 
ices for VK clients, though there is no Federal rwiuiremeut to that effect. Ap- 
parently, VR counselors do not use Mtrdicaid extensively. According to informa- 
tion R.S.A. has collected from the State agencies, about 80% of pul>lic as.sistance 
clients who receive restorative services have tlio.se services imid for totally by the 
VR program, MSA has estimated that V<^dicaid will furni.sh $10 million in health 
services to VR clients in FY 74 compared with $110 million for restorative serv- 
ices spent by VR itself. 

There are a number of rea.sons for the limited use of Medicaid. First, only 
about 17% of VR clients are public assistance recipients. Second, Medicaid bene- 
fits often have arbitrary limitations on coverecf services and exclude particular 
services (e.g., certain prosthetic devices) which are often needed by VU clients. 
Third, States have an incentive to use VR funds to pay for health services be- 
cause the Federal matching rate for the VR program, 80%, is significantly higher 
(except for a few States) than that for Medicaid. Finally, VU counselors have 
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fraditlonnlly s-pon thoir procram .is distinct from Modioav.^ nnd "wolfnro" pro- 
irrjinis gonernlly niid are not motivated to rely on services furnishod by their 
State's welfare departjnents. 



There are two types of short('omimrs in VRs current provi.^jons for Hnnneinj? 
health provisions- First, the Vli system reflwts the ffein»ral disnd^"ni(;ip:eK in- 
herent in financ imr liejilth services throu^ih i[?rants rntlier than tliroiij^h irisnr- 
aiire. f^erond. the VIl projrraiij erentes inefiuities between those w)io qualify for 
VK and those of equal incomes who do not. 

,'1. AdvaulagfJi of msu ranee fnanch\g 

Insiiranre program >; have two major advantiijre.s ov(»r i)rn|^rams which pro- 
vidi» j:r:ints for health services. 

1. I^enefii-iaries of insurance prosrranm arp eliirihle to receive servi<*cs from 
whatever accredited provided lliey choose. In addition, the types of medi(*al serv- 
ices for which th<' insiiranvi* proir^ams will provide reimhnrseiiient is nsnally left 
to the dec? on f>f the patii'ut \u\(\ his i)hysician. Thi.<; freedfim nniximizes eon- 
.snmer choice nnd creat<»» in<-entives for health providers to be respon.sive to 
con.snmer des res in order to snccessftilly compete for their pnrchasin?; jmwcr. 
Consequent ly. consumer s,Ttisfncrir»ti Is iiKTea.sed and medic/U resources are used 
more effieiently. "^i^rsons who receive grant supported services, liowever, are oftt»n 
constrained in their choice of providers and, in addition, in tlie .services that 
will he paid for hy the program. 

VR clients are not free to recei*'e reimbursement for services furnished hy 
whatever accredited providers they chooM*. nor are they eligible to receive reini- 
hur.soment for whatever medical services an accredited provider believes they 
should have. Untlier, VR counselors make decisions about aUoting health funds 
si)ent by the agency. The.se limitation.s on consumer choice reduce the resi>on- 
slveness of the "rehabilitation component" of the health delitery syst(»m to con- 
sumer preferences. They put counselors in the position of making decisions nor- 
mally reserved for patient? and their physicians alone. RSA argues that it is 
important for counselors to control medical expenditures for clients so that 
there is a rational and coordinated plan for rehabilitation. In addition. RSA 
belie vee that counselors are often more aw%are of the possibilities for rehabilita- 
tion than physicians and the derision of which services purcha.se .should not be 
left up to the patient and his physician. On the other hand, it seems reasonable 
that a client could benefit from the advice of his eounfeelor and retain the free- 
dom to mike his own medical service consumption deci.sions. 

2. A second advantage of in.snrance financing is that eligibility for insurance 
programs is automatically provided to large groi .ts in the population which are 
defined ns "target groups" in Federal poMey decisums while health services fi- 
nanced by grants are inevitably provided to more limited groups in the popula- 
tion—f-^r example jhose who hap)ien to live in geographical arr-as served by proj- 
ects which receive grant support, thoso who have more infonntithm about tlie 
existence of a program, nnd so on. In li>fi.S about 4^\% of persons over 6.1 received 
some benefits from the Medicare program. In 1^71 about 50% of those persons 
tinder the low Income level received medical benefits from the Medicaid pro- 
gram. In contrastv for example, participation in the VR program is limited- to a 
'^mall fraction of persons in the United States with a work disability. According 
to VR cn.«?<»lond statistics for 1<)72. about 10% of persons with a work disability 
leceived VR services in that year and about half of tho.se x>ersons received re- 
storative medVal services throueh iiu* protrram. 

The VR budget could conceivably bf? expanded to serve all those handicnoDed 
l>ersons who could benefit from its services, but such an expansion i? unlikely 
.IS well as inappropriate. With current VR funding levMs. if- is preferable for 
health hpnefi^s to h*^ allocated on the basis o^ income* rather than su^^h f factors <>s 
i'r^o^rraohy or perhaps even VR ccnnselo** decisions about eliff^bility. Pash as- 
sistance or "rei»>-buv«?orr>ent for services r:-iidered" mechanism is the most appro- 
priate way for benefits to be concentrated In a particular target population and 
distrhutod equally among that population, 

B. Tft4'.quitt/ hefireen VR client a and other groups in the population 

The .second ma.1or defitiency in the financing of health services in the VK pro- 
gram is the inequity h i ween VR clients and other groups in the population. 
Because client's fn mi Iv Income limits for eliffiHlify for VR subsidies for health 
services are signiflci ntly higher In most States than those for Medicaid eligibility 
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(or absent hltosetlier), there is nii iiiGQiiity between those who qnnlif.v for VH 
4\nd those of equal incomes who do not. Because the wont severely disabled can 
not finnlify for VU, there is a particnlnrly unrejisonable ine(iuity between those 
linudienpiied who can cinalify for VR fuid those who are more handicnpiied with 
eqnal or soniewhiit lower incomes but who can not qualify. Fimilly, because VR 
directs part, of its constrained budget to hij^her income cliiints, sou^e low income 
pcrsoJis. wlio could ciniilify under current VR gnideliuejs, are not served. 

IV. POLICY OPTION'S 

There nre a number of possible options to consider in correcting the deficiencies 
disonssed above. 

•A. TJh' Frdcral CfOvornrnvnt can requh-e that fhi'rc he ivciinic limiis for those 
cliciJtff irho arc eUtjUile for VRsuhffi<Jized health sarvicefi. These reqnirenients 
would introduce the following modilicatious in the present program: 

1. The States WDUld be required to place iJioome limit.'7tioi]s on eligibility for 
snbsidips for restorntive services which are approximately equal to those for 
Medicaid eli.icil)iMty in each State. 

2 Tlie States would Uo rccjuired to introduce a sliding scr.Ie of cost sharing by 
VR •nllents in the cost of services in order to luinijnixe a "notch" effect which 
oroat^'Js a disbicentive to increase income. 

Thetic? modifications would reduce the inequity between those who qualify for 
VR ami those of equal incomes who do not. The reduction in VR funds spent for 
liealth sr*rvices would ' «nuill and would be borne by i>ersnus with incomes over 
the Medi<:ind eligibilii.. levels. About 15-20% of clients fall above these levels 
hut below »:naximnjn income limits most States set now. A requirement for such 
income ceiVfugs, consequently, would reduce by aiU)roximately "^0% the Federal, 
funds sijont by VR for restorative services — about ^17 nullion in FY 74. More 
importantly, it would reduce the inefiuity in health financing programs, eliminate 
u transfer of jjicome to those at higher income levels, and inci*ea.se VR funds 
available for low-income clients. 

R .1 second option is to eliminate all Federal VR matching funds for reMora* 
five sfcrvircti and to rely on Medicaid, as the finanninf; vvhicle for health .9crvicoA 
for low income per^tova. This option has the advantage of achieving equity be* 
tween those who qualify for VR and those of equal incomes who do not. It po. 
tenfially has the effect: of relying on insurance ratlier tlian f^rn^tt. nieehanism to 
finance health services for VR clients. This policy would reduce'*Fedenil exjjendi- 
lures V.y $S.S million in FY 74 for the VR program and would result in an add-on 
of $10 million to $25 million to tiie M(Klicflid program, producing a net Federal 
shavings of .$(13 million to $?S million. This option has these drawbacks, however: 

1. There are significant gaps in Aredicaid coverage for certain services which 
are important to large numbers of VR clients. In ixnrticular, psychological serv- 
ices for the mentally ill and retarded, who make np about 28% of VR clients, 
certain prosethetic devices, and outpatient rehabilitation therapy services have 
limited coverage in many States. Part of the cost of this option, therefore^ would 
fall on low income VR clients. A variation of ^lus option, which would re<luce the 
significance of this problem, is to require t'.T'st Medicaid be utilized as much as 
possible and to allow VR to supplement Medicaid eligibles with servbL'es not cov- 
ered in the ^Medicaid program, 

2, Tliero are a numbej- of deficiencies inherent in the Medicaid program \tst?]f. 
For cxfimple. there is a significant "notch" effect created by the loss of eligibility 
for all Mt^dicaid benefits when cash payments are no longer provided in those 
States w?uch provide Medicaid services to the cat^'goricall.r needy only. Because 
of the dehiys in Atedicaid payments to providers and the Adniinistnitive burden 
many physicians do not participate in the program and Medicaid^ fungible families 
may not have access to particinatin?? providers. Fir:2!!,T, hecause^IMedicaid is tied 
to tlie categorical welfare program, it has the deficiencies associated with the 
provisions of that p'Ogram — exclusion of ^he working poor and poor families 
with n.> children, very low income o^igibilivy limits in some States, and the in- 
evi-../qe stigma which the welfare program has inherited. 

C. Tn general, it would be preferable for low income handicapped persons to 
he a?>snred of a coverage by a comprehensive health Insnrance program with 
limited cost sharing. A tltirtl option, therefore, is to defer modification' of VR 
licollh fniancinff provisions n)}til a more rational, national health insurance pro- 
iirrtm * exacted. Any XITI plan which is adopted will presumably correct the 
cnrrei^t deficiencies in the Medicaid program. 

Mosr of the exjoenditnres for restorative .^^prv'n'^'f. 70-80 ."^j, are for services widch 
would he covered under any na:;-^nal health insuiance plan. There probably will 
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be some services wliicli VR now defines as "pliysicjil and mental restoration" 
which will not be covered under national health insnrunce — for example, eye- 
glasses, convalescent care which lias a very small component of skilled liealth 
serMcos. and some types of mental health care. These services are not tvpicallv 
good candidates for insurance jirograms becanse of their routine natiire, the 
difficulty of determining "medical need/' and the avaiLnbility of nuuih loss 
exiwisive substitutes whicli do not require professional medical advice or pro- 
vision. Nevertheless, it may stfU be reasonable to eliminate the VR compouent 
of restonitive services when a national health insurance plan is enacted and to 
require VR. clients to purcliase these uninsurable services with monthly cash 
income. 

/). A fovrth option iff to covs}<Icr an orcralJ refit ructurivp of the VR proormtu 
incU(din<; its prm>iswn of other services in additiou to health servicc^t. and to 
conduct an cxperhnent to evaluate the potent ia I of new met hods to nerve hamiU 
capped perso7\s. In particular, such an experiment could test the effectiveness of 
a VK program with the following components : 

3. All ]>erson« with a jjhy.^ical or mental disability would be eligible. Xo distri- 
bution would l3e made between the handicapi)ed who are "rehabili table" and 
those who are not. 

2. The only service provided by the VR program would be counseling services, 
including the designing of a rehabilitation plan if ap])roj)riate. The VR coun- 
selors, however, would not have funds with which to provide the services they 
can now furnish VR clients — health services, education and vocafional triiining, 
income maintenance payments, and so on. Instead, disabled i>ersons would im»Iv on 
other public and private programs on the Siime basis as others in X\\v i>oiail:i'tion 
with equal incomes. In particular, low income clients would liave t(j rely on tlie 
current cash assistance programs, Medicaid, Federal, State, and local subsidies 
for education, etc. 

3. There would be a reduced emphasis on *'clo.sing out" a participant in the VR 
program when the counselor feels he is rehabilitated or not a good candidate for 
future services. Instead, VR counselors would serve to giv^^ advice to auv dis- 
abled persons who requested it about rehabilitation generally, about other serv- 
ices available in the community, and about employment prospects. 

In order to compare such an approach with the current VR program, Cfimpa- 
xable VR districts wi^h comparable client populations would be chosen. (In the 
experimental districts all disabled persons who wished could be served but a 
VR-eligible handicapped population would l>e u.sed for comparative puriMjses.) 
Eligible clients in the experimental programs could be provided with a cojnpre- 
hensive health iiisn/rance plan with benefit packages that are comparable to 
current KHI i>rop()sriis. 

Iti order ot evaluate the results of thu experiments, a follow-up study would 
he done of the participants in the experimental programs and in the VR pro- 
grams which serve as controls. The success of the two sets of clients in finding 
employment, in achieving higher income levels, and so on. would be compared 
over. say. a three-year period. If the results showed a significant savings iu 
Federal funds but with an insignificant difference in the outcome for program 
participants, there would be a reliable empirical basis for modifying the existing 
program. 

Social SERviCES/IIxrMAN DEVEi.op.\fENT — ^Program Axat.ysis 

I. SOCIAL SERVICES (TITLES iva ANn VI OK THE SOCIAL R>X3URITY ACT), ALTERNATIVE 

FEDEUAL GOALS 

ii) P proposes;: To provide Federal supijort for the maintenance of a mhiimum 
level program of preventive, protective, and rehabilitation sup])ortive services to 
eligible clients. This goal implies three subgoals of State social sen-ices progninis : 
To prevent persons who are not currently public assistance recipients from be- 
coming recipients; to protect i^rsons subject to abuse because of age, or phy.sical 
or mental incapacity; to provide supi>ortive services to i)ersons leaving or 
attempting to leave welfare. 

{ii) SRS proposes: To decrease tlie proix>rtion of AFDC families who are 
unable to provide adequate care of their children; to decrease the proportion of 
AFDC children age fifteen or over wlio have not prepared for their adult careers ; 
to decrease tlie proportion of non-WlN AFDC mothers who are unable to work 
full or part-toe; to decrease the proportion of elderly who are in long term 
care institutions ; to decrease the proportion of blind and disabled who are unable 
to work full or part-time; to decrease the proportion of blind and disabled who 
are unable tc- work or otherwise attain self-sufficiency. 
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Discussion 

The mandatory and optional social services under the new regulations sort out 
among the three subgoals of goal (i) as follows : 

Program goal Preventive Protective Rehabilitation 



Family services Family planning services to 

"po\enlia5s"; housing 
improvement. 

Adult services Family planning; housing 

improvement. 



Foster care for children; pro* Day care for children; educa- 

tective services; homemaker Vional services; employment 

services; health related. services; transportation; func> 
tional education. 

Chore services; day care for Educatinnaf services; emp[oy> 

adults; foster care for adults; mcnt services: functional edu> 

health related; meals; home* cation; transportation services, 
maker; protective services; 
services for blind. 



Exactly how the $1.8 billion FY 1074 social services budget breaks down among 
the.'se services is not known, as the States do not i)rovide adequate data for such 
f .stimate.s. A major component is day care for children, however, which accounted 
for approximately 20% of the social service expenditures in FY 72. 

Fiirtliermore, for FY 74 it is projected that State expenditures from Titles 
IVa and VI will be allocated as follows : 



Total - ^2, 000, 000, 000 $1, 750, 000. 000 



Title iV-a.. 
Title Vt-., 



I, 580, 000, 000 
A20, 000, 000 



1,340, 000, 000 
410, 000, 000 



As noted above Federal goal (i ) is to provide Federal support to States for a 
program of preventive, protective, and rehabilitation supportive services for 
eligible individuals. As such, the minimum Federal role breaks down into the 
following broad components : To pi'ovide funds for the program to the States ; 
to set a boundary around the services and the eligible clients ; and to determine 
if the States are spending the funds for the services specified. 

Since the Federal government is completely dependent upon the States for 
executing the program, it is of critical importance that the States share the 
Federal objectives of prevention, protection, and rehabilitation (even when the 
Federal government defines the allowable services). Very little, at thi.s point, 
can be said on this issue since the States previously attempted to finance anything 
and everything with open ended social services funds. Such a situation precludes 
the need for careful planning and priortizing. Now that Uie end is clof?ed and the 
.s-ervices are more carefully constrained, a serious evaluation can be made of the 
States' intentions in the social services area. This suggests that the measurable 
Federal objective, for evaluation, is the extent to which social services funds 
are used by States to provide services directly related to the goals of prevention, 
protection, and rehabilitation. 

In sum, then, goal (i) prescribes a minimum level Federal effort in which tlie 
funds and a very flexible program structure are offered to the States .so that the 
States can select program elements suitable to their needs. The Federal role is 
basically passive in this context, and involves check writing and monitoring State 
activities. 

An alternative to such a passive Federal role is found in alternative goal (ii). 
This option details some specific client group outcomes as the Federal goal. 
Such a goal (or set of goals) implies two things: 1) that DHBW wants to lay 
out specific goals for States; and 2) that DHEW can exercise leverage to achieve 
it.s gO:ll. 

The .*^rst point Is an is.sue for Secretarial decision. The basic Question is **how 
much is enough?** Is it enough to provide the means, with broad botmdaries 
and directions, and allow States to tailor their own programs and goals to their 
needs, or is it necessary to define more detailed goals? As indicated under tJie 
discu.'ision of goal (i). the criteria for determining the Federal role are not 
useful here sinco tl)ose criteria rely upon an assessment of Federal and State 
goals and their "congruence.*' State goals are not clear and cannot be determined 
<*uip:rically since previous to the closing the end of the Social Services budget. 
States did not have to .vt:Ue goals and plan for them since they did not face a 
O Iget c<in.straint. Xuw that the end is closed and there is a budget constraint, 
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the States nopcl to plan and set priorities, and primary State goals should become 
more evident. 

The second i5?sue, Federal leverage over the States, is addressed in part in the 
SRS forward plan. The plan indicates that the mechanisms that can he used to 
influence the States to accept the Federal goals and to provide the si)ecific 
.services implied are the following: Identitiention of target populations; setting 
of goals; i)rovision of standards and program guides; devel()i)ing moUels; re- 
search, demonstration, evaluation, nnd monitoring. 

These types of levers have been used by other programs to induce States to 
meet specific goals, but they have never been very successful unless the States 
were in accord with the goal. In short, the relatively specific set of goals i)roiK)sed 
(ii) is not supported with sufficient leverage to assure it.s being carried out, Tlie 
hick of sufficient leverage should call into question the nieauingfuhiess of such a 
goal. 

The choice between the two .social .services goal statements ofTers a clear 
choice* between a reduction of the Federal role and an active Federal role uti- 
lizing available leverage over the States. 

Both the weak nature of the available levers and the implied State flexibility 
in the latest social service regulations seem to indicate goal (i) as a i)referable 
goal statement for social services. In fact, the now regulations reduce Federal 
leverage that can be exerted and make the achievement of specific Federal goals 
nearly impo.'^sible. In order to give maximum flexibility to States, the new 
regulations allow State.«? to select tJie services that will be provided to clients 
from a list of optional ser\ices (three mandatory family services mandated in 
legislation are exceptions). DHEW has almost no leverage in deternjining wliich 
optional services the States select or the amount which the States six-nd for any 
particular service. In short, the new regulations all but preclude the viability of 
specific Federal goals since DHEW has little means for moving the State* program 
toW'ard tlie goals 

An issue lying between the two goal statements is the extent to which the 
Federal government should be concerned about the efficiency and efTectiveness 
of the delivery of services within the States. Assuming a Federal-State agree- 
ment over the nature and extent of the social services program within a State, 
the issue is whether or not an appropriate Federal role is (for each service) to 
monitor, measure, and attempt to. induce increased cost effectiveness of services 
delivery and the utilization of the more efficient methods of delivery. Or should 
the Federal role be .simply one of check wTiting, and the responsibility for the 
cost eiTectiveness of service delivery b* strictly a concern of the States. If it is 
a Federal concern, then DHEW should develop cost/client standards based upon 
an^raged data from State programs, against which individual State systems can 
be ipeasured. Further, the Federal role could also entail the development of 
moiVl service delivery methods which are more cost effective than the current 
Stafe methods. 

A final issue area, is the extent to which DHEW should provide technical 
assistance in developing the States* capacities to plan, budget, and administer 
their programs. This issue is less sensitive than previous issues since it d(H»s not 
entail Federal intereference in the management of the State program, but rather 
implies a Federal consultant role which can be utilized at the option of the State. 

( h ) Child Welfare Services, Alternative Federal Gnals: 

(i) V proposes: to provide Federal funds to States to assure that a minimum 
level child welfare program exists in each State ; 

(ii) SnS proi>oses : 

A decreased proportion of children placed in foster care, 

A decreased proportion of children remaining in foster care for more than two 
years. 

An increased proportion of children, especially "hard-to-place' children, re- 
turned to their families or adopted after having been in foster care for over two 
years. 

An increase<l proportion of children living away from their own homes enabled 
to assume useful social roles in their adult years through the attainment of self- 
sufficiency. ^ , 

An increase*! proportion of children enabled to avoid serious medical problem? 
through early detection. 

An increased proportion of families assisted in obtaining family planning 
services. 

An increased proportion of teenage parents completinghigh school. 
An increased proportion of in-home caretakers participating in programs for 
upgriding their child care skills. 
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A decreased proportion of families who come to the attention of the courts 
for repetitive incidences of child abuse. 

Discussion 

The discussion of those goals should cun.sider both necessity and practicality. 
On tlio question of nei-essity, one must examino the current program: Currently 
Ihe Federal share in this area i« about .^40 million, whereas the total amount of 
funds in this area (Federal, ytato, local) is estimated at $520 million. The Fed- 
eral contribntioii to child welfare tiirough IVb is aluiut J>Vc of the total. While 
somo oilier Federal funds contribute in a small part to the remainder, and while 
some States have minimal programs while most iiave str(*ng ones, the fact 
n»mains that in general the non-Federal sector demonstrates a strong ctanmit- 
niont to address tiiis problem area. Given such a coniiiiitment one must (piestion 
the api)ropriateness of DIIEW intervention beyond simply assuring minimal 
programs in all states. 

In tenns of practicality, could DHEW exi)ect to exert much leverage to 
achieve specific program goals las in (ii)] when it provides only 9% of the 
funds in this area? Even if DHEW doubled or tripled its current effort (the 
nee<l for which is not evident) it would still contribute only a small fraction of 
the totjil amount of funds and would not have sufficient leverage to manage 
.specific goals of the form of ( ii ) . 

In sum then, the choice is between the very general goal of assuring a minimum 
level program in each State and the more specific goals of (ii). The issue is 
wlietlier more si)ecific goals are necessary, and if so, does DHEW^ have sufficient 
leverage to achieve the goals. 

II. PBOOBAMS FOR THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED (VB) 



Alternative Federal goals 

(i) V and SRS propose: to provide Federal support to Statt^ for a program 
which, through the provision of voc*ational .services, places physically handicapped 
persons into gainful employment w'hieh they would not have otherwise achieved. 

(ii) RSA proi)oses: to rehabilitate a selected number of eligible clients. 

{in) In addition, a supplementary goal proposed by SRS is: to provide services 
to those severely disabled persons not expected to he able to enter the labor 
force which will permit them to function more effectively as individuals and 
which will reduce their dependency on society. 

W'ith regard to these goa's, .several policy i.ssues arise : 

Should VR services be limited to the physically and mentally disabled? 

Should VR services be limited only to the i>oor? 

Should VR focus exclusively on gainful employment as an outcome? 

How can VR select clients for service who would not get a job without VR? 

Should VK set si>ecific goals for serving the severely di.«:ah1ed? 

The following discussion will address each of these specific issues and will be 
prefaced by a general overview of the structure of the VR program in addressing 
its goals. 

In reviewing the cost data in the VR program, the average DHEW investment 
is $2437 for each rehabilitation achieved. In order to determine if this is a 
desirable in vest i men t of resources a review of the services purcliasefl and th'» 
results achieved i.s neces.sary. The OMB special budget analysis of the FY 72 
budget and the VR program data analysis of FY 72 expenditures break down 
expenditures in the VR program as follows : 

PERCENT OF BUDGET 



OMB budget VR program 
analysis data 



Education and training 

Heilth 

0u!r&3ch, counseling, dnd piscement 

Other supportive services 

Program administration.... 

Cash assistance 

Construction ..... 

Totals. 99 96 



6 

22 
31 
7 

15 



24 
21 
29 
3 
6 
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Clearly, from reviewing tb^e figures, there is some confusion (at least in defi- 
nition) as to what VR money goes for. Upon examining the VR budget more 
carefully, the 24% spent ou education and training breaks down as follows: 



Percent of 

Type Amount total 



College or university ^57, 303, 385 33. 6 

Business school or college M'Sio'lS? S'? 

Elementary and secondary d'iivTii %ai 

vocational school ^H?H2? 

On the job , 7,045,792 4.1 

Vocational VdjustmenL-IIl!'.^-^-^-. ----I 558,803 26.7 

Other 9,Z32,ZZ/ 3.4 



In reviewing these program figures, several important i.ssues arise. In the 
area of tmining, should VR spend about 10% of its budget, or $(W million on 
college training? In examining this is.sue two points need to be discussed. The 
first point is that college training seems to be beyond the ser\-ices necessary 
for moving clients into jobs. While social benefit is probably accrued from this 
training, the question is whether these funds might be better spent up(m persons 
who need very fundamental vocational training in order to got a job, rather than 
persons who are equipped to attend college and evidently already have a higher 
vocational potential. Further, the basic educational opportunity grants, the 
BOGS program, provides grants and loans for college training, and clients eligible 
for VR are also clearly eligible for this program. Consequently, in order to avoid 
program overlap and to free VR funds for more needy clients, VR training 
could be limited to basic education and vocational training. 

The second broad Issue arising out of Vmdget examiuiition is that casli assist- 
ance is indicated to account for from 8% to 15% ($56 million to $104 million) of 
the total budget. These numbers are probably low if wage subsidies are counted 
for rehabilitated clients who work in sheltered workshops. The cash assistance 
is in the form of subsidies and incentives which counselors can provide clients. 
The ba!?ic issue here is whether or not VR should be an income maintenance 
program. The basic point to be made on this issue is that there are social in- 
surance (SSI, Unt^mployment Insurance, etc.) and income transfer (public as- 
sistance) programs whose purpose is to determine who is eligible for cash as- 
sistance and to provide It, On equity grounds, It seems somewhat inconsistent and 
unfair to establish cash assistance eligibility criteria for programs and then to 
circumvent them in a categorical service progfam. 

Tlie third broad issue area arising out of the budget is that of medical services 
which account for 21% of expenditures. In the long run the diagnostic and phy.s- 
ical restoration medical services should be covered by national health insurance. 
In the short run, progrtira planning should begin to adjust and plan this up- 
coming change. Specifically, Medicaid in most States can pay for most of the 
medical services now provided by VR, (A discussion of Medicaid financing of 
VR is appended to this section.) Such Medicaid services payments can be made 
to any eligible clients (generally public a.ssistance recipients). The issue then 
becomes whether VR should provide medical services when they can be pro- 
vided bv Medicaid. 

The final broad issue area is that of the role of VR counselors. The discussion 
of th« above series of issues leads to a possible model of "cashing out" the VR 
medical and educational services in the form of health insurance (Medicaid 
in the .short term) and BOGS, and elimiiiating the cash assistance aspects nf 
VR. This would change VR into a counselor sy^em which informed handicapped 
persons of their entitlement to benefits and referred them to the api)ropriate 
sources of 'unds or services. 

The necessity for thi« high cost (30% of VR costs or $209 million) counselor 
system to remain in existenr* is ba.sed upon the argument that the expert di- 
agnostic and referral services of the counselor are essential in efficiently mov- 
ing clients to apnropriate services and in finding them employment. This con- 
tention is difficult to contest, however, there is some data which presents an- 
other perfpective on this issue. First, Manpower Administration data indicates 
that Employment Service programs, without trained counselors, placed 300.000 
phvsicallv handicapped persons into jobs in FY 1072. more than claimed by VU. 
While the severity of these handicaps is not known and while some of these 
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placements may represent double counting (the clients may have also l>eon 
to a VR counselor and been counted as rehabilitated by VR), the data indicates 
that the general manpower programs are able to move a high volume of physical- 
ly handicapped persons into jobs. 

Additional inforumtiou is obtained from a recently interviewed sample of 
4,200 ijersons who received VR services. Of the i)ersons who received training, 
509^? said that the training did not help them become or stay employed; of 
the persons who obraimnl employment, 389^? indicated that they do not use their 
training at all in their current job. 17% said they made little use of it; of the 
same group, 80% indicated that they could have gotten their current job with- 
out this training. Finally, when asked how they obtained their iirst job after 
case closure, only IV/c indicated that they received help from their VR counselor, 
while 8!>% indicated other persons as instrumental in assisting them in finding 
employment. In fairness it needs to be mentioned that the study (by National 
Analysts) from which this data is taken is subject to methodological criticism 
with regard to its Kencralizability to the county as a whole. Nevertheless, it 
does seem to indicate that substantial samples of clients from test States (in- 
cluding California, Illinoi.s, and Pennsylvania) felt that they received inappro- 
priate training and that the counselor was of little value in assisting them 
in obUiining employment. The VR counselor system, which has always been 
regardixl as the core of the VR program, amounts to 30% of VR program costs 
ov an average of $(>41 per rehabilitation. It has lH>en argued by program propon- 
ents that, while medical and training services can be cashed out in the form 
of health insurance or education grants and loans, and while cash assistance can 
he pruned or eliminated, there will always be a need for a system of counselors 
who miderstand the needs and potential of the handicapped and can refer them 
to appropriate s-erviees and jobs. The studies cited above call into question the 
necessity of the counselor. 

The aliovc overview of the VR program and the discussion of broad issues 
suggest .s that very broad re- vamping may be appropriate for the program. In 
addition to these broad concerns, there are some very specific issues which 
need to lu» discu'^si"! for (lie VR program, whether or not substantial re-vamping 
(occurs. Tliese specific issues are laid out and discussed below. 

A. Should program be limited to the physically and mentally disabled? Tliis 
question contains two subissues : 

1. Whether the client's problem is physical or mental, 

2. Whether it is truly disabling in the sense that it prevents work. 

In discussing this former problem, it is useful to examine the tyi>es of persons 
routinely served by VR. In the past this has included, in addition to the physically 
and mentally disabled: 1) persons with "social" handicaps (drug addicts, 
alcoholics, excriminal offenders) ; and 2) persons with i)ersonality handicaiKv 
(e.g.. nilld depression following divorce). In a recent project carried out by 
the Department auditors of pulling random VR case files for review, over half 
of the files involved "disabilities" in these two categories. Wliile such problems 
surely merit service, the question is whether they merit it at the expense of 
the seriously physically handicapped. Both Congress and P above stressed that 
the primary emphasis of the VR program should be placing physically or men- 
tallj- disabled i>ersons into jobs, and that "social" disabilities should be a low 
priority of completely handled by other programs, public and privatt, 

To examine the second question, whether the disabilities of those .served 
would prevent work unless treated, one must review the range of physical prob- 
lems which are treated by VR and examine the probability that such persons 
would obtain employment without rehabilitation. 

The following two charts detail the breakdown of disabilities in the VR 
program by severity both for the national program as a whole and for selected 
State programs. Two important points can be made about this data. First, for 
the program as a whole, 57.4% are not "severely" disabled. These clients have 
problems such as bad teeth (5.8%), blindness in one eye (5.5%), character dis- 
orders (10.6%), mild retardation (7.1%). While these handicaps represent prob- 
lems for the client, there is some real question as to whether they are seriously 
disabling or whether public funds should be used to rehabilitate them. The 
second Important point is that major States vary substantially in their client 
groups. In California, for example, 56% of the clients are seriously disabled be- 
ca-ase 20% of the California caseload suffer from alcoholism. In Illinois, on the 
other hand, only 35% of the clients are seriously disabled because 21% of the 
State caseload are teeth problems. 
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In sum, then, a substantial proportion of the VR caseload are clients which 
might not be considered serious enough to merit public funds and these propor- 
tions vary substantially among the States. 

COMPARISON OF ALL VR CLIENTS BY DISABILITY SEVERITY 



U.S. total— all rehabilitations 



Percent Percent non- 

severely severely 

disabled disabled 

(SD's) (NSD's) 



100— Blindness: 

00 lo 19 Disability blindness 2 J 

19 to 29 1 blind eye, 1 defective 2.4 

30 to 39 1 blind eye, 1 good eye 5. 5 

ZOO^Oeaf: 

00 to 19 Deafness 2.1 

20 to 29. Other hearing 3,1 

300— Orthopedic: 

00 to 19 Orthopedic 3 limbs or more 1. 5 

20 to 39 Orthopedic 1 upper, 1 tower 1.3 

40 to 59 Orthopedic I upper 2.2 

60 to 70 Orthopedic 1 lower 6.2 

80 to 99 Orthopedic 1 lower 

80,81,91to97..„. .7 

83 Orthopedic, other diseases .6 

90 Other orthopedic .5 

99 Orthopedic, other accident 8. 9 

400— Amputations: 

00 to 19 2 limbs of more .1 

20 to 29 1 upper .6 

30 to 39 1 lower 

40 to 49 Other 

40 Amputation other malignant 

42 to 49 Amputation other 

500— Mental, psychotic, per- 
sonal disorders: 

00 Psychotic 6.0 

10 Psychoneurotic 4.9 

20 Alcoholic 5.1 

21 Addict .6 

22. — Other Characteristic disorders (1) 10.6 

30 Mentally retarded, mild (2) 7. 1 

32 Mentally retarded, moderate 

34 Mentally retarded, severe .9 

eoo— Other: 

0 to 5 Malignant neoplasm (yes) .2 

0 Colostomies, malignant (yes) 

1 Laryngectomies (yes) 

2 Leukemia, aleukemia (yes) 

5 Other malignant neoplasm (yes) 

9 Benign neoplasm (no) .9 

10 Hay fever, asthma (no) .7 

II Other allergies (no) .2 

14 Diabetes (yes) 1.2 

15 Other endocrine (no) .4 

19 Avitaminoses (no) 0 

20 Hemophilia (yes) 0 

29 Anaemia, etc (no) .2 

30 Epilepsy (yes) 1.5 

39 Other nervous system (no) .6 

4010 44 Heart (yes) 2,7 

45 to 49 Other circulatory condition (no) 1.0 

50 Tuberculosis (yw) .8 

51 Pneumonia (yes) .1 

52 \o 59 Olhei mpiralory (no) .6 

€0 Teeth (no)... 5.8 

61 Ulcer (no) .4 

62 Enteritis (no) .5 

63 Hernia (no) 0 

€4 to 69 All other digestive (no) 1.0 

70 GenUo-urinary (no) 3. 1 

80 to 89 Speech t 

80 Cleft palate/harelip (no) .2 

82 Stammer/stutter (no) ^ .2 

84 r Laryngectomy, nonmaUgnanKyes) -0 

85 Aphasia from stroke (yes) 0 

89 Other speech Impairment (no) * .2 

90 Skin diseases (no) .5 

99..- Other diseases (no) . I 

Total i 421 5M 



Note: Percent of clients severely disabled. 42.6. 
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B. Should VR services be targeted to the poor? 

Currently there is no means test imposed upon persons seeking VR service ; 
only 60% of the VR clients in FY 72 had incomes below the welfare reform 
breakeven point and only 159^ were on public assistance. Since the average cost 
of service in the VR program is about $300, it could be argued that those with 
incomes above the cash assistance breakeven point should be required to bear 
the cost of their service, and that the VR program should concentrate completely 
upon those whose incomes are below the cash breakeven point. By so doing, the 
VR program would be assured of serving clients who would not be able to obtain 
employment without assistance from VR. 

In sum. tliis discussion has argued that the VR program should concentrate 
upon the physically disabled and within this group provide services primarily to 
tho.se whose income is below the current cash assistance levels. 

r. Should the exclusive outcome goal of VR be productive employment, and 
iii(»ri» si)i*cirtcally improvement in productive employment status? 

The discussion of this issue will focus upon the types of jobs currently ob- 
mined l y VK rehabilitants and the chjinge in wage rate brought about by the 
program. On the question of jobs obtained by rehabilitants, u substantial pro- 
portion if these are in the homemaker (housewife) category or the sheltered 
worksho]) category, neither of which are self-sufficient, the former have no in- 
come at all. Specifically, for FY 70, 11.2% of rehabilitationn were homemakers 
(own home), 1.8% were unpaid family workers, and 1.1% were placed into 
sheltered workshops. In sum then, 1/7 of the VR clients whose cases were closed 
as rehabilitated were placed in non-self sufficient jobs and for the most part 
non^wage earning jobs. 

In examining the total impact of the program in terms of net change in earn* 
ing power of all VR closures, the f oUowirg data is instructive : 



In the case of public assi.stance recipients, and the (luestion of the amount of 
welfare savings brought about by making the clients employed and more self- 
sufficient, the following data is instructive ; 



This latter data substantiates to some extent the initial information available 
on the PA/VR expansion grant projects which Indicated that in this highly 
intensive eiOTort to rehabilitate handicapped public assistance recipients, 50% 
of the P. A. recipients closed as rehabilitated were still on welfare, and a sub- 
stantial number of these rehabilitations were as homemakers. 

Iti sum then, it appears that the current VR program : (1) rehabilitates a sub- 
stantial number of persons into non-wage earning positions; (2) has little eflPect 
upon net earning power; and (3) does not have a substantial effect tipon public 
assistanco recipients either in increasing their earning power or in reducing their 
welfare vayments. Nevertheless, each of these outcomes is classified as a '*re- 
habiUtation" and costs an average of $2,100 per client. The issue then is whether 
DHEW shouldn't get more back for its money in terms of substantially changing 
the earning capability of its clients. It is Interesting to note that from the clients' 
point of view, tliey would have been better off if they had been given tlie $2,100 
rather than the service. 

D. Should more specific criteria be applied to assure that clients who receive 
service in the VR program are not persons who ^'ould find jobs without Uie 
program ? 

While no control group analysis has been done on the VR program to indicate 
what type of clients would attain the same employment status even without the 



Earnings at closure and percent of closures 



So earnings 

Below minimum wage. 
Above minimum wage. 
Xo data 



27.4 
21.5 
42.8 
8.3 



Piihlic assistance stafffs (monthly) and percent of closures 



Decline in P. A. payments $100 or more. 

Decline in P.A. i>ayments $1-90 

No change 

Increase in P.A. payments 

No data 



11.4 
12.3 
59.7 
4.4 
12.2 
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program, there its concern that much of what is regarded and counted as benefit 
in the VK program could have been achieved without the expenditure of public 
funus. This concern surfaces Indirectly from the data presented earlier in this 
discussion. That data indicated tiiat: 1) persons with minor physical problems 
which might not be tniiy disabling were receiving services ; 2) that persons with 
incomes above the poverty line were receiving services from this program 
whereas persons with similar incomes face a fee schedule or are refused services 
in other programs and must see to their own needs; and 3) that a majority of a 
sample of previous clients did not feel that VH provided appropriate training or 
helped them to find their Jobs. Consequently, in conjunction with the issues raised 
previously, the limiting of VR services to those who really neer^ them, the physi- 
cally disabled with low incomes, and accepting as "success" only the placement 
of a rebabilitant in gainful employment, should provide some assurance that the 
VR program is achieving ends that could not have been achieved without it. 

E. Should specific goals be set for serving the severely disabled? 

The discussion of this issur needs to be placed in perspective. For several 
>ears both BHBW and the Congress have been becoming concerned that the VR 
program was "creaming," serving easy cases, and not serving x>crsons with truly 
disabling physical handicaps. As a result, it has been suggested that VR, without 
losing its vocational goal, should serve more severely disabled persons. One way 
of addressing this problem is to change the systematic forces which promote the 
serving of easy cases by VR counselors, As noted above, this problem arises from 
the fact that counselors and States are rated on the basis of the total number of 
rehabilitations per year, regardless of the difficulty of the case. Consequently, the 
Incentive is to serve quick, easy cases* The effect of this pressure to serve easier 
cases was seen above in the discussion of the many forms of minor physical prob- 
lems addressed by VR. It can also be seen by examining the number of rehawnta- 
tions per quarter in the VR program as a whole. For FY 72 the data are as 
follows : 

Quarter and percent of total rehabilHationJt 

1 18. o 

2 - 23.7 

3 24.5 

4 33. a 

As the end of the fiscal year approaches, the counselors and States attempt to 
better the number of previous year's rehabilitations and in so doing are stimulated 
Into serving easier <*asea which can be closed quickly and cheaply. Therefore, one 
way to encourage tJie rehabilitation of more difficult cases is to change the system 
by which counselors and States are rated so that weight is given to the degree to 
which the client's situation Is Improved* After a couple of false starts, RSA 
seems to be making good progress in developing such a system and could have it 
ready to demonstrate In a few States In a short period of time. Such action lias 
the advantage of treating the problem, whereas simply mandating that States 
serve the severely disabled does not provide any means for the Program to adjust 
systematically to treating appropriate clients. 

Tlds issue will be closely connected to decisions reached on earlier issues. If it i» 
decided that VR concentrate primarily upon the physically disabled who cannot 
become employed without VR services then the "creaming" will of necessity be 
reduced. Nevertheless, a change in the systematic incentive system is also appro- 
priate to avoid the friction between the mandate to serve seriously disabled per- 
sons and the incentive to close easy cases. 

in. PROQBAMS FOE TOE DEVELOP MENTALLY DISABLED 

Goals: (<) To assist States in developing and coordinating services for the de- 
velopmentally disabled which are not currently provided or are not provided in 
sufficient ouanUty ; Hi) to assist States in improving the quality of residential 
care for the developmentally disabled: and (Hi) to develop community based 
alternatives to Institntiomil care for the devi*:fJi)muit;illy (iisnhk » 

Discussion 

The statements of the goals emphasize that the Developmental Dlsabilttiea 
program is a capacity buildlnjr program. It has a small budget ($44 million) 
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and concentrates u?J.on an urea of public policy in which the Federal contribution 
IS substantially smaller than the non-Federal effort. To be effective for sub- 
stantial numbers o^ clients, the program has to leverage the * '^n-Federal re- 
sources through :. (1) attempting to develop or improve mechanisms which lead 
to coordinated planning of budgeting of all resources in this area ; and (2) by 
developing more effective models for the expenditure of Ihe resources. To at- 
tempt to go beyond these goals and to develop and institut;louaI:ze service delivery 
systems is an Inappropriate auu inefficient course for thepvograni to take since: 
(1) only a small number of clients could be covered by the lands in this pro- 
gram; and (2) it would result in yet another categorical planning and service 
system which overlapped the responsibilities of other programs (public and 
private). 

If on the other hand the Developmental Disabilities program is unable ^o de- 
velop operational measures of its progress in meeting capacity building goa>3, or 
if the DD programs continue to be service deliverers in nature, then a possible 
option is to fold the DD program into a larger social services revenue sharing 
program which provides Federal funds for service delivery. 

n*. PKOORAMS FOR THE AGED (OLDER AMERICANS ACT) 

Goals: The recently enacted Older Americans Act encompas.ses four major 
programs and related program goals : 

The "Grants for State and Community Programs on Aging" has as a goal 
building the capacity of State and local public agencies and of the private sector 
to provide services to the aged. 

The nutrition program has as a goal the provision of a minimiim level of nutri- 
tion services to those aged individuals who require it. 

The "Older Americans Volunteer Program" has as a goal the provision of 
volunteer job opportunities for the aged. 

The "Community Service Employment Program" has as a goal the provision 
of publicly subsidized community service jobs tor the aged. 

Discussio?i 

The extent to which the States share these goals is not clear since similar 
programs under the previous aged programs have not been in existence long 
enovgh to be evaluated. Nevertheless, one point is clear. Unless the capacity 
building nature of the Area Agency program is built into the State projects, the 
State goal for the program will become service delivery. This is undesirable for 
several reasons. Basically, the aged as a group receive more income assistance 
(through Social Security, public assistance, and other sources) than any otlier 
group. The SDr-j'^e capacity building projects exist not to provide service over the 
longer tern;, 'A^t to make service options for the agod available, which could be 
purchase{' and provided by the private sector. Clearly this capacity building 
effort should not overlap or supplement servicei* now boing provided through 
Title VI programs. 

Consequently, in the short tei;m, the model development and capacity building 
aspects must be converted into criteria which can be used to approve project 
grants and to measure the effectiveness of these programs. 

The other major section of the aging program is the nutrition program. As 
opposed to the previous discussion, the nutrition program is a service delivery, 
rather than capacity building program. Both the mechanics oE the program and 
the size of the budget indicate that the purpo.se of the nutrition program is 
to provide a minimum level program of nutrition services to those aged in- 
dividuals who require it. An issue arises here as to whom the boundaries that 
could be placed upon the eligible client group such that the program does not 
provide nutrition services to t^pse who do not need them or who eould purchase 
them, and by so doing not provide services to persons who need them now. 

An alternative to the setting of eligibility criteria for this program is to charge 
a fee for nutrition services, based. upon the income of the aged individual. This 
alternative has the advantage that for many aged individuals, the problem is not 
one of resources to purchase food, but one of finding a community setting for 
meals to reduce the isolation of the aged person and to provide services tailored 
to their needs. 
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V. PROQRABIS FOK TOUTH (JUVENILE DELINqUENCY PREVENTION ACT) 

Goal: The primary goal of this program is to demonstrate methods for diverging 
youth from the juvenile justice system. 

Dismssion 

The pro^'ram is hampered because it« very small. budget ($10 million), makes 
it a dwarf in this field which includes LEAA, DoL (youth training programs), 
vocational education, elementary and secondary education, and social services. 
Currently LE3AA is drawing back on the funds it puts into delinquency preven- 
tion and the DoL youth training programs are being folded into the general 
Manpower Eevenue Sharing program currently being implemented. Consequently, 
a program vacuum is left in this very important area except for the general social 
services and education funds going into it. This situation provides an oppor- 
tunity for DHEW to begin to attempt to consolidate delinquency prevention and 
youth programs into a youth strategy, with goals related to increasing the 
development and productivity of youth, and liie avoidance of juvenile de- 
linquency. 

Since the inception of the youth program, the point has been made in many 
different forums that some of our very basic institutions (school s» the family, 
the labor market) are not fuliilling their rloes in developing youth and prevent- 
ing them from becoming alienated and delinquent. Tet the RoUitions have gen- 
erally treated the symptoms rather than the cause by creating systems to divert 
delinquents from the criminal justice system or by placing an Employment 
Service Counselor in every high school. In sum, then, an in.stitutional problem 
is recognized in tlie youth area, but the programs tend not to t:dJress the hasif' 
institutional changes which appear to he needed. Consequently the opportunity 
arises to develop a youth strategy which begins to confront I'ui- pos.sible options 
in institutional c-liange in the youth development area, 
v ' 

Human Uevelopment/ Social Services Program Memorandum 
i. introduction 

The purpose of this memorandum is to present the major issues regarding 
DHEW human development and social service programs over the next few 
years. Criteria for assessing altei-native policy directions are presented^ and the 
programmatic and budgetary implications of each assessed. A recommended long 
range plane, based upon this analysis, is outlined in detail steps to implement 
the plan, along with FT .75 budget implications and short-term administrative 
decisions, are also presented. 

The agencies have prepared brief forward plans and have supplied available 
data or Mie eligible program client group, their needs, the services tht^v receive, 
the non-Federal resources which they can utilize, etc. The plans {kt Tab B) 
suggest the agency view of the Federal role in theii: particular service area 
and propose their preferred agency direction for the next five years. 

II. BACKOaOUND 

The following table lists the social services and human development programs 
of the Department and the budgets ascribed to- them : 

[In millions of dollars) 



Fiscal year Fiscal year 



1973 1975 

Program estimates projected 



Social services (tiHe IV A, VI o, Social Security AcO ^ "Z&fi 2, COO 

Child welfare <'lltle IVB) 46 48 

Vccatlonal rehabilitation 676 684 

Oev^lopmental 'Usabilities ^ 54 4S 

.^gine...... 200 207 

Youth development * 10 11 

Head start 393 428 



Tctal... 2,645 3,424 
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A number of programs are closely related to social services. Primary among 
these are maintenance assistance C$6.9 billion in FY 73) and WIN ($454 mil- 
lion of HEW funds in FY 73) . These programs are dealt with under income main- 
tenance, as their major emphases are on income security and placement in em- 
ployment. 

Program descriptim 
Briefly, the programs can be described as follows : 

Social Services : matching grants are made to States for a portion of the cost 
of operating social services programs, approv-Pd by DHEW, with the general 
objective of assisting families and individuals in ove rcoming the conditions which 
cause them to need public assistance. 

Vocational Rehabilitation : matching funds are provided to States to assist 
them in programs which attempt to move physical or nieiUally disabled persons 
into self supporting positions. 

Development Disabilities : grants are made to States to assist in developing 
coordinated programs of assistance to persons ^ith mental retardation, epilepsy, 
cerebral paLsey, and other neurologically disability conditions. 

Aging: grants are made to States to assist communities in developing coor- 
dinated service options for the elderly, and to provide a program of nutrition 
services for the elderly. 

Youth Development: demonstration project grants are made for the develop- 
ment of youth service systems which attempt to divert youth from the criminal 
justice system. 

Child Development : demonstration project grants are made to develop child 
development .services focussing on the first five years of life. 

Detailed analyses of the individual programs is attached at Tab A. 

In general, the~programs in this area have not held up well under critical 
scrutiny of their performance. This is true for a number of reasons, incliuling: 

The program objectives are vaguely defined, or conflicting objectives are held 
by various actors in the process. For example, the Federal goal for vocational 
rehabiiltation is to obtain employment for the physically handicapped ; at the 
individual counselor level that goal tends to ti-ans'late into "classify as reliahili- 
tated as many eligible j)ersons as possible." The warpmg effect such goal dif- 
ferences have on programs is documented in the VR program analysis (Tab A). 

The explicit objectives of the program may be outside the power of tlie pro- 
gram to attain. For example. Title TVA day care is designed to enable welfare 
recipients to get and keep a job. Although adequate child care arrangements may 
be necessai^ to allow employment, the availability of steady employmunt is the 
overwhelming determinant of eraployment success. Thus it is inappropriate to 
assess day care programs solely on the basis of meeting oI>jectivcs over which 
they have little if any control. 

The available evaluatif measures do not reflect the objectives of the program. 
The stress on IQ change in Head Start for examplej is to a large extent deter- 
mined by the fact that IQ is one of the only measures we have for assessing the 
competency of young children. 

The responsibility for assuring good program management has been diffiused, 
so that no one level of government can be held accountable for the successful 
administration of programs. For example, until the recent regulations were pub- 
lished many social services under Title IVA were Federally mandated but not 
monitoredf allowing the states de facto but not de jure control of the program, 
and engendering massive amounts of paper work to camouflage the situation. 

In sum, the social services and human development programs present a mixed 
hag of rationales, structures, funding mechanisms, eligible populations, and pro- 
gram objectives. In order to attain some conceptual control of the area» a basic 
retliinlving of the Federal purposas in this area is attempted in t'le following 
sections of the paper. 

in. CIIITERTA FOB FEDERAL INTEREST AND INVOLVEMENT 

Determination of governmental role 

Although the g' 'ommental role in the United States can — and sometimes does — 
amount to just about anything, the vseasitivity and resistance of the populace to 
increased taxes and increased encroachment of government upon individual lib- 
erties and the private market places a substantial burden cf proof upon those who 
advocate new or expanded governmental programs. Such pressure for minimlza- 
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tion of government ha.s led to a stabilized condition to which a few broad prin- 
ciples may generally be used to review proposed changes hi governmental pro- 
grams. Among these criteria are : 

K(iuity : the economic or social system is perceived by society as being unfair 
to particular segments of society, e.g. discrimination ; 

E:i:ternalities : force.s not taken into account by the economic or social system 
cau»;e hardship to certain groups, e.g. pollution, crime, etc., 

Minimum level of care: the society elects to provide a minimum level of main- 
tenance or service to selected members of society, frequently those who t-aunot bo 
expeete<l to fend for themselves ; 

Economies of scale: certain services; which society wishes to see provided can- 
not he. provided on a large enough scnle by the private sector, e.g. S^.'^inl Security : 

As.su ring access to services : society decides that it i.s important that certain 
services be distributed equally to the entire population regnrdle.vs of ability to 
pay» o.g, public education. 

Mo.st forms of public programs focus on one or more of these criteria. In gen- 
eral the satisfaction of one of these criteria is necessary, but not sufficient, for 
a program to be initiate^ since funds are limited and tradeoffs must be made 
among tii j competing claims lor government attention. 

Dctrrmimng the Federal role 

The following discussion is based upon the tenet Uiat any given governmental 
function should be carried ont at as decentralized a level as possible. This as- 
sumption is made for a variety of reasons, including : 

A belief that decentralized government car V -^^ter address specific problems of 
specific area ; and 

A concern for the potential loss of personal liberties brought on by strong, 
centralized government. 

Nevertheless, there are areas in which a Federal presence has been established. 
Tn these areas one might identify four general bases for Federal intervention in 
otherwise purely State- ope rated programs : 

State income and wealth levels may diifer widely enough so that Federal equal- 
ization measures are warranted : 

States may suffer a chronic insufficiency of revenue-raising capacity, either 
bef'anse some tax sources are monopolized by the Federal government, or because 
inter-State comi)etition to attract industry tends to prevent increases in State 
tax rates ; 

State political priorities may differ widely from national ones, because differ- 
ent groups exert power at the two levels, or the problem is perceived differently ; 
or 

The effects of a given State program expenditure (or lack thereof) may spill 
over beyond the State's boundaries. There is then little reason to expect the 
State to take them into account. 

Since data reflecting these criteria are scarce and what exists is subject to vary- 
ing interpretations, and past development of and the future role for the Federal 
government cannr*t be reduced to a simple formula. Concern with the abo\e 
criteria has evolved over time. 

TJiiiforp of FcdcraJ/State responsibility 

For most of the first third of this century, the concept of dual Federalism pre- 
vailed, essentially holding that there is no basis for Federal involvement in State 
concerns. With the New Deal came the idea that in certain instances, the Federal 
and State governments shared joirt goals, although the emphasis was placed on 
Feder;il assistance to States in reaching goals set by them. The I960*s, an era 
of Federal action and distrust of State and local governments witnessed a deluge 
of social legislation whlCa. emphasized national goals, frequently by passed lower 
iCvel governments and used aid to States as a means to induce States to carry 
out national objectives. The volume of Federal aid to States increfised drama ti- 
cnny during that decade: from $7 billion in 1960 to $25 billion in 1970. 

Rereiitly the Federal government has begun a new phase which may be termed 
sub-Federal centralization. Managerial in nature, It is a response to the loss of 
•effectiveness? of related programs which occurs with the proliferation of unco- 
ordinated projects under a variety of authorities controlled by actors at various 
levels of government, all responding in one fashion or another to Federal man- 
date. The thesis of sub-Federal centralization is that effectiveness and efficiency 
can be substantially increased by pulling together social programs through the 
folbv.ving refor as : 

1. Centralized management of a broad range of program.s by elected State and 
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lowil officials, and authority for such officials to make ijrograminatic and budget 
tradeoffs across programs : 

2. Assuring capability withiu the office of such officials; to plau and manage 
programs effectively. 

The various social services programs were Initiated to re.spi.nd to social prob- 
lems as perceived at the time of passage of the authorizing legislation, and to 
respond in the manner considered appropriate at that time. For that reason^ the 
services present a mixture of funding structures and implied Federal-State-local 
relationships. The VR program was designed on the premise that the proper 
Federal role is to support State-controlled programs. Head Start, a product of the 
lasi decaoe. by passes state and often local governments to fund community-level 
prime grantees. Developmental Disabilities and the Older Americans Act, quite 
re<'ently redesigned, reflect the current emphasis on pl^inning and coordination 
of resisting resources, found in the sub-Federal centralization concept. 

Fnrm 0/ Frdernl presence 

.\s >t.;!t'd aiMjve, a iiumljer of iu»\v proposals (Special Revenue Sharing, Allied 
Services, administrative implem* tation of revenue sharing, etc.) do not increase 
the decentralization of I'unds, but rather suggest that the program authorities ho 
niovwl from State operations agencies and centralized under the Govern *r so 
that broad interprogram planning and budgeting can take place. 

Accompanying such proposals for sub-Federal centr. ization are proposals for 
a substantial Ci p .city building effort. Currently, it is felt that most State agen- 
cies do not hov^. adequate planning, management, and information systems to 
rationally allocate their resoui.ces. Therefore, under a m'>ve t^ more sub- Federal 
centralization. Federally coordinated efforts would fo( ts upon upgrading the 
planning, management, and budgeting capacity of the States. 

Another form of capacity building is the concentration of Federal resources 
on generating market activity — both supply and demand — for certain identified 
services (home health, meals for the aged etc.), and after a tlnie-liraited inter- 
veiiMon, removing Federal development funds. 

The basic issue in realigning Federal prograins is in determining which current 
proCTams should becomes sub-Federally centralized, which programs should phai*e 
down Federal support for services in favor of planning or market and services 
development, and which programs the States will not appropriately handle and 
which should therefore be subject to Federal direction. To develop more specific 
criteria to make decisionn in the social services/human development area, the 
concept of "goal congruence," may be defined as meaning that the Federal govern- 
ment judges that funds allocated to the States for particular purposes, however 
broad, wil! be expended to achieve goals which are satisfactory to the Federal 
government. This does not necessarily mean that the Federal State priori ties are 
the saiTM* fif they were, general revenue sharing would be more appropriate), 
but rather that the State will view a given goal In a manner acceptable to the 
Federal government. 

In focusing in on its appropriate role, DHEW faces a constrainl^its charac- 
teristic dependence upon the non-DHEW system for implementation— and several 
determinants: the degree of goal congruence between the DHEW and non- 
DHETW system (upon which DHEW relies for implementation) ; the capacities 
of the non-DHEW system ; and in the absenc e of go al congruence, the degree of 
leverage DHEJW can bring to bear on the non-DHEW network. 

These constraints and determinants suggest the following general decision 
rules : 

ia) Where there is goal congruence between DHEW and non-DHEW systems 
upon which DHBnV depends, and where the no n-DH EW system lacks adminis- 
trative, programmatic, or technical capacity, DHBWs role should be active In 
building capacity. ^ 

ih) Wj.ere there is goal congruence, and where the non-DHBW capacitv is ade- 
quate (excepting financial capacity), DHEW*s role should be passive and limited 
to transferring resources. If the States are Judged to have adequate fiscal capac- 
ity, or if another program (general revenue sharing and tax coordination) pro- 
vides fiscal relief, DHEW should have no role at all. 

(c) Where thore is not goal congruence betw'een DHEW and non-DHEW 
system upon which it depends, and where DHBWs leverage potential is high, 
DHEW*s role ought to be active with the appropriate lever (s) . 

(d) Where there is not goal congruence, and where D iEW*s leverage potential 
is low, DHEW has two options— either no role at all, or legislative initiatives 
-which would provide leverage over state behavior which is not available. 

o 
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In !5nm then, the model indicatei$ that various states of goal congruonoe should 
lead to different Federal response. In one case a Federal grant should concen- 
trate upon capacity building without heavy usage of lovers. In otlier cases, the 
Federal program will require the application of selected levers. These "levers'* 
include such mechanisms as State plan approval, incentive monies, political 
pressure, etc. 

Therefore, based upon the concept of goal congruence, the Fedoral role becomes 
focused through a systematic determination of Federal goals. State intent and 
goals, and State capacity. 

In applying this concept of goal congruence to concrete situations, two tangible 
problems arise: the fact of inter-State variation, and the complexity of determin- 
ing Federal goals. 

In terms of the latter, it is frequently difficult to specify national intent and 
Federal goals in various social services/human development areas. One option is 
to accept the goal language provided by CJongress and legislation. Several prob- 
lems arise from thi^ approach : 

Goal language is often general and p or operational and almost impossible to 
plan for and measure performance against ; 

Authorizations to address goabi asually exceed appropriations and tradeoffs 
which essentially "weight" goals are left, to a large extent, to noncongressioaal 
processes. 

These problems, to a large extent, compel the executive branch to define its own 
more operation<il goals so that programs can be managed and assessed and so 
that tradeoffs an l>e made with a specific understanding of exactly what type 
of program pr.HJucts are being traced. The answer then to the }s.«?ue of defining 
program goals, is that the Congress and legislation must be referred to for bropd 
intent, but that DITOW is also responsible for more specifically defining ?.nd 
operational izing the goal so that desired outcomes are understood and the pro- 
gram can be managed and results can be measured. 

Addressing the point of inter- State variation, the issue arises as to what 
Federal role results from the goal congruence model if the goals and objectives of 
States vary; how does the Federal role adjust for inter-State variation. There 
appears to be no principle which is wholly satisfactory in addressing this qnes- 
intent, but that DHEW is also responsible for more specifically defining and 
even encouraged. In other cases the Federal government may feel that it is (Criti- 
cal for a service to be available in all States, and that it be Federally subsidized 
in States which would not otherwise have a program. 

CJonsequently, the answer emerges that each case has to be reviewed separately, 
the Federal govenunent must decide if it is suflicient for certain services to be 
available in most States, or if it is essential that they be available in all States, 
The specific discussion in program areas will make this point more clear. 



Alternate Funding Sources for Student REciprENTS of Suppori- From the 
Social and Rbhabhitation Service of DHEW 

(Prepared by the Office of Manpower Develrr^inent and Training, OPRT/SRS) 

Since funding for SRS Direct Training Grant Programs is scheduled to be 
phased out completely by August 31, 1074. the Division of Standards for Educa- 
tional InLMtutions/OMDT. has been charged with the task of furnishing for 
concerned SRS officials pertinent information regarding alternate sources of sup- 
port for students in such prog-^ms. The SRS programs are among those cate- 
gorical direct training grant programs that are being discontinued in favor of 
broad programs of support for higher education. Primnry reliance for future 
manpower .development and training is SRS-related fields and activities will he 
placed on general student aid programs administered by the Office of Education. 
Some other support may be found in the ''formula grant" training programs. 
This paper sets forth general and specialized description of these programs. 

Thei?e noncategorical student n'd proJTT'ams frxve tho person who seeks n higher 
education the power of choice of a field of study and even i>now a grant-loan 
mix for some students in support of their education. The potential social work- 
er, rehabilitation counselor, worker with the elderly, etc., therefore can be 
TOpported through a program of Basic Grants andy'or Guaranteed Loans. 

The Division of Student Assistance of the Bureau of Higher Education of 
the Office of Education administers two of the student assistance programs 
which are now in effect: the National Direct Student Loan Program and the 
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CoHege Work-Study Program. The Divisiou of Insured Loans of the Office of 
Education administers tlie Guariuiteed Student Loan Program and coordinates In 
tlje Student Loan Marketing Association. The Basic Educational oi)portunity 
Grants Program is administered from the Office of the Deputy Commissioner for 
Higlier Education by the Acting Coordinator for the Basic Educational Oppor- 
tunity Grunts Program. 

The descriptions ,?hich foliow retlect any changes in the Federally supported 
programs of financial aid administered uy OB under the Educational Amend- 
ments of 1972 which were signed by the President on June 23, 1972. The E^ct 
Sheet regarding the Guaranteed Student Loan Program was secured from OB 
land has a release date of March 1, 1973. It should be noted that Rlarch 31 is 
the realistic date by which all mentioned OB programs will have completed their 
periods of adjustment. 
Alternative support programs in the order of their appearance are : 
I. Basic Educational Opportunity Grants Program (BEOG) 
II. Supplemental Educational Opiwrtunity Grants Program (SBOG) 

III. College Work-Study Program (CWSP) 

IV. National Direct Student Loan Program (NDSLP) 
V. Guaranteed Student Loan Program (GSLP) 

VL The Public Assistance Formula Grants (FG) 

I. The BASIC EDVCATWNAL OPPORTUNITY GRANT PROGRAM (Basic 
Grants) makes funds available to eligible students attending approved COL- 
LEGES, COMMUNITY/JUNIOR COLLEGES, VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
TECHNICAL INSTITUTES, HOSPITAL SCHOOLS OF NURSING, and other 
post-hig.*! school institutions. 

^n ac».demic year 1073-74, you may apply for a Basic Grant if you are entering 
an APPROVED postisecondary educational institution for the FIRST TIME and 
on a FULLrTIME basis. 

To AZ PLY for a Basic Grant, you must complete a form called "APPLICATION 
FOn r>-TERMINATION OF EXPECTED FAMILY CONTRIBUTION," 

You may get copies of the application from POSTSECONDARY EDUCA- 
TIONAL LNS^uTUTIONS. HIGH SCHOOLS, POST OFFICES, STATE EM- 
PLOYMENT OFFICES, COUNTY AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION AGENTS. 
COLLEGES, TALENT SEARCH and UPWARD BOUND PROJECTS, or by 
writing to BOX G» IOWA CITY, IOWA 52240. 

Send the completed form to BOX B, IOWA CITY, IOWA 52240. Within 
4-weeks, you will receive a "FAMILY CONTRIBUTION ANALYSIS REPORT.** 

SUBMIT the Report to your SCHOOL which will calculate the AMOUNT of 
the Basic Grant you are ELIGIBLE to receive. (You may submit the Report to 
more than one school.) The amount of your award will be based on your Ex- 
pected Family Contribution, the cost of attendance at your school, and a payment 
schedule issued to all approved educational institutions by the U.S. Office of 
Education. 

II. The SUPPLEMENTAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY GRANT (SEOG) 
PROGRAM is for students of EXCEPTIONAL FINANCIAL NEED who without 
the grant would be unable to continue their education. 

You are eligible to apply if you are enrolled at leaflt half-time as an UNDER- 
GRADUATE or VOCATIONAL student in an e- acational institution participat- 
ing in the progrsm. Graduate stadents are not edgible. 

If you recel^^o an SEOG, it cannot be less than $200 or more than $1,500 a year. 
Normally, SEOG may be received for up to four years. However, tb^e grant may 
be received for five years when the course of study requires the extra time. The 
total that may be awarded is $4,000 lor a four-year course of study or |P,000 for 
a five-year courae. 

If you are selected for an SEOG, your educational institution must provide 
you with ADDITIONAL FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE at least equal to th^ 
amount of the grant. 

APPLl THROUGH YOUR FINANCIAL AID OFFICER. He is responsible for 
-determining wJio will receive an SEOG and the amount. 

ni. The COLLEGE WORK-STUDY (CW8) PROGRAM provides Jobs for stu- 
dents who have great financial NEED and who must EAltN a part of their educa- 
tional expenses. You may apply if you are enrolled at least hatftime as a ORAD- 
UATB, UNDERGRADUATE, or VOCATIONAL student in an approved post- 
secondary educational institntioii. 

The educational In^totion vhich participates in College Work-Study arranges 
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jnhs on campus or cff campus with a public or private nonprofit agency, such as a 
iiospital. If you are found to be eligible, you may be employed for as many as 40 
hours a week. 

In arranging a job and determining how many hours a week you may work 
under tliis progranj. the financial aid officer will take into account : (1) your 
NEED for fiuaiicial assistance; (2) your CLASS SCHEDULE; ami (3) your 
HEALTH and ACADEMIC PROGKKSS. Tn general, the salary you rwive is 
at least, equal to the current minimum wage and may be as much as $3.50 an hour. 

APPLY throve; H THE FINANCIAL AID OFFICER AT YOUR SCHOOL. 
He ih responsible for determining your eligibility and arranring the job. 

IV. The NATIONAL DIRECT STF^ENT LOA^^ {NDSL) PJ^OGFAM ':s for 
(students who are enrolled at h "st h.alf-tirae in a participating institution and 
who NEED a loan to meet ihelr educational expenses. 

You may l>orrow a total of: (a) §2,500 if you are enrolled in a vocational pro- 
gram or if you have comiileted less thau two years uC u program leading tu u 
bachelor's degree; (b) $5,000 if you arc an raDBRGRADUATE student v/ho 
lias already COMPLETED 2 YEARS of study toward a bachelor's degree. (This 
total INCLUDES any amount you borrowed under NDSL to ' your first two-years 
of study) : (c) $10,000 for GRADUATE .study. (This total INCLUDES any 
aniOmitryou borrowM under NDSL for your undergraduate study,) 

REPAYMENT begias 0 months after you graduate or leave school for other 
reasons. You may be allowed up to 10 years to jmy back the loan. During the 
repayment poricKl you will be charged 3 jiercent interest on the unpaid balance 
of the l(ian principal. 

No payments are required for nj) to three yoars while you 5ervo in the Armed 
Forces, Pe<ace Corps, or VISTA. 

APPLY THROUGH THE FINANCIAL AID OFFICER AT YOUR SCHOOL. 
He can also tell you about the CANCELLATION PROVISIONS for borrowers 
who go into certain fields of teaching or specified military duty. 

V. The GUAnANTEED S^TUDENT LOAN PROaRAif onables you to Imrrow 
directly from a bank, credit union, savijigs and loan as.so<'iation, or other partic- 
ipating lender who is willing to make the oflucational loan to you. The loan iJ^ 
guaranteed by a State or private nonprofit agency or insured by tlie Pe<]eral 
Government. 

You may APPLY for a loan If ./on are enrolled or have been accepted for enroll- 
ment at least half-time in an eligible COLLEGE nr UNIVERSITY, a SCHOOL 
OF NURSING, or a VOCATIONAT^, TECHNICAL, TRADE, BUSINESS, or 
HOME STUDY SCHOOL. You do not need a high school diploma in order to 
borrow. 

The ^MAXIMUM you may borrow is $2,500 a year; (in some States it is Uss) 
Your INTEREST cannot be-more than 7 percent. 

The TOTAT^ amount you may borrow for undergraduate or vocational study is 
$f,.>00. The total Is $10»000 for graduate study alone or in combination with 
undergraduate study. 

To ai)ply for the FEDERAL INTEREST BENEFITS, vou must submit to the 
iender a RECOMMENDATION from your school as to tlie AMOUNT you NEED 
to meet educational expenses. If you qualify for these benefits, the Federal Gov- 
ernment will pay the interest for you until the repayment period begins 

If you do not quaWfy for Federal Interest Benefits, YOU MAY STILL ^.OR. 
ROW ; y<5u ^11 have to fwiy your own interest from the time you tak^ oist the 
loan until it iS paid off. 

AH borrowers must submit an AFFIDAVIT that th^^ loan will be used only for 
educational purposes. It must be signed before a notary or other person author- 
izea to administer oaths. 

The LOAN MUST BE REPAID. Payments begin between 9 and 12 months after 
f/"!!!! "^^o^i^J^ifxi^^ ^^^^ "'^'^ allowed to take up to 10 years to pav 

hn?v;i?^^ AMOUNT of your payments depends upon the -SIZE of your DEBT ; 
hut you must pay at least $360 a year. * 
aJI^'' 1? 'ISi*^^^^ to make payments for up to 3 years while you serve in the 
Arm^.. l^rces, Peace Corps, or VISTA, or for any time you return to full-time 

J^^nSt ^""^ financial aid officer for information and appU- 

thl\^J^A ^£}}^i^^f!^lZ ^^nS"'^ Grants.-Rfnce the 1962 amendments to 
f« o^oi?lKio^r"J?^ Federal financial participation at the 75 percent rate 
la avanable to Statas for the costs of training public assistance stavT or persons 
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preparing for employ ment in public assistance agencies. The IMI Amendments 
require States to provide for the use of volunteers and the training and effec- 
tive vuie of subprofessionals as community service aides. 

This program enables States and local public assistance agencies to provide 
educational leave support for employees, stipends for individuals preparing for 
employment and agency in-service training for employees. Under the program, 
States may also make educational grants or contracts with educational institu- 
tions for training programs, IncV'iing instruct ionu costs and student stipends, 
for costs of education in prepa .^ j persoi. ^ for employment in public assistance. 

In the FY 1974 Budget increased amounts of Federal funds over FY 1973 
have been allocated for the Federal share of the costs of these training pro- 
{^rams. In 1972 some 2,000 individuals were on full time educational leave with 
an additional 1,200 on part time programs. 

The modlQcations of the Social Security Act provided by the 1972 amend- 
ments will necessitate extensive reorganization of State and local agenr?«8. 
•With the program sliiits that are anticipated during this next year agv cy 
training programs should be increased in order to enable staff to perfonn the 
tasks required in a reorganized agency with different program goals. 

In order to strengthen State determination of the programs required for the 
delivery of services, States will be encouraged and assisted to develop man- 
power programs in relation to their specific needs and the educational resources 
within their State by increased use of these matching formula funds. 

All the States have used matching funds for their in-sen'lce training pro- 
gram.s?. Some States are making grants or contracts with educational institu- 
tion» and others are now exploring appropriate principles and procedures for 
doing so. Federal financial participation is available only if the State, agency 
has elected to include the provision for making such grants in its State Plan 
for Staff Development. 

Consultation to the States concerning their staff development plans is pro- 
vided by the Manpower Development and Training Specialist in the SRS Re- 
gional Office. 

ALTERNATIVE SUPPOET FOB 6RS'KEI-ATED STUDENTS 

Chartei below are possible alternative sources of financial support for social 
services student assistance programs which are reduced by the FY 1973 and 
1974 budget request: 

SOCIAL AND REHABILITATION SERVICE 

Vocational rehahilitalioti training, — Training grants provided at the gradu- 
ate, undergraduate, and technical levels. 
FY 1978 Est. : $27.7 million. 

FY 1974: $17 million (for vocational rehabilitation, phasing out the program). 

Alternatives: Undergraduate and Technical levels— BOGS, CWS, GSL and 
NDSL. Graduat>— GSL, NDSL, and CWS. 

Community services training. — Grants for graduate and undergraduate social 
work school faculty. 

FY 1973 Est : $8.9 million. 

FY 1974: — 

Alternatives: Undergraduate— BOGS, CWS, GSL and NDSL. Graduate— GSL, 
NDSL, CWS, and FG. 

Aging trainiTig, — Trp ^ng Is provided at levels ranging from junior or im- 
munity college degrees through the doctoral ^dagrees. 

FY 1973 Est. : $10.9 million. 

FY 1974:—*. 

Alternatives: Undergradua^?— BOGS, CWS, GSL and NDSL. Graduate— GSL 
NDSL. and OWS. 

Qttbstionb Submitted to Mr. Dwight 

MBSOlfWEX AND BTAFFINQ 

Question i. / wonder if you ogM give me some general idea of the number of 
personnel^ and their leveUt nota^ working at the Rehabilitation Services Ad- 
ministration f 
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Answer. The employment on June 30, 1073 was 162. This it ted of 97 pro- 
fessional employees and 65 clerical/administrative type. 

Question 2. How does this compare with the same information of five years 
affof 

Answer. The employment on June 30, 1968 was 182. This consisted of 108 pro- 
fessional employees and 74 clerical/administrative types. These figures exclude 
Regional rehabilitation program employees. 

Question 3. What is happening at the regional level ioith RSAf Are there 
now more, or less, people employed at the regional level? 

Answer. The regional staff on June 30, 1973 was 84 employees. This consisted 
of 61 professional staff and 23 clerical/administrative staff. 

Tlie Jime 30, 1968 regional staff totaled 103 employees. The staff consisted 
of 60 professional staff and 43 clerical/administratire staff. 

Question 4. Finally, Mr. Dwight, I ivonder if you could tell me how long RSA 
has been without a permanent Commissioner, and when do you anticipate the 
appointment of a permanent Oommissionerf 

Answer* The Rehabilitation Services Administration has been without a 
permanent Oomjuissloner since December 31, 1972. 

I am looking for a person with experience in the rehabilitation field and a 
proven capacity for management of a substantial program such an the rehabilita- 
tion program. Recruitment of this person is ur :''»rway now and constitutes one 
of my highest prioriUeB. 

['\^Taereupon, at 11 :57 a;m.* the subcommittee adjourned, subject to 
the call of the Chair.] 
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